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The Sxcorp Votume of the Ant-Jounna, (New Sxnres) was comnienced on the Ist January, 1863. Arrangements have 
ae Lapnetine te laterest ‘end vole The services of several eminent and popular writers on Art and Science have 


obtained, 
THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS ARE GIVEN MONTHLY. 


The Engravings—by the best engravers of England, Germany, and France—from SELECTED PICTURES, are chosen 
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the productions of British Artists, and will include at least one example of every painter who has achieved fame in Great Britain. 
Hogra for interest of subject, and perfection of finish, will vie with the best end costliest of any period. 

The letter-press will, as heretofore, consist of several Illustrated Articles, such as may derive additional value from association with 
wood engravings; of Essays on the higher and more important purposes of Art, endeavouring to render the in all ite 
ramifications po ; while attention will be given to Phe 2939 on can forward the interests of Art and Art-mamn 80 88 to 
make the Azr-Jovrwat indispensable in the Atelier and the Workshop, as 9 source of instruction, as well as welcome in the Drawing: 
= s™ elegunce of character and the graceful and beautiful nature of its varied contents. te 

utmost exertions, aided by liberal expenditure, will be continued to render the Anr-Jovawat useful as well as . 
Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and the Artisan, and to uphold the high position it maintains in the estimation of all the 
to whom it is especially addressed, as well as in that of the general Public. 
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from the lessons of many Master minds, and an enduring Reward to those who for renown #8 
The Bai that is expected to accom y desert.” 
Editor, therefore, submits this Work, in its completed form, with confidence to the Public. 


rib y informed that the t Series in January, 1862, and that a favourable opportunity 
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« BRISTOL CHINA.” 


A HISTORY OF THE POTTERY AND | 


PORCELAIN WORKS AT BRISTOL. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





N my last article I showed 
how, in the midst of the 
— —_ <~ 
rounded by shipping, 
arsenals, and by all the 
usual huge accompani- 
ments of a busy and 
thriving naval and com- 
- ~ mercial community, the 
( manufacture of porcelain had sprun 
into existence at Plymouth, and t 
~¥ described how it had flourished for a 
few years and had then been removed 
to an equally busy commercial, though 
not naval, town. In my present paper I 
propose to trace its history through the 
period that intervened between that change 
and its next vicissitude, when it was removed 
into Staffordshire to wane and die. This 
period is one of great interest, and I hope to 
make its narrative not only interesting to my 
readers, but useful also, and to put them in pos- 
session of many facts in relation to the history 
of the works which may be new to them. 
The history of Cookworthy’s invention, or 
; discovery, it occurs to me, may almost be 
likened to that of a beautiful and delicate flower, 
ipa in uncongenial soil, spoiled and stunted 
frequent transplantings, and at length allowed 
to die away through sheer neglect, and for the 
want of careful nourishing by the hands into 
which it last fell. The germ of his invention, 
like the seed of the plant falling into the fissure 
of a rough rock, fell on hard and unprolific soil. 
Like the flower it struggled into existence, but 
for want of nourishment and su port became 
feeble and weakly, and though it put forth buds 
of promise, its flowers remai undeveloped, 
and its beauties only partially seen. Like the 
flower, too, it was transplanted to a different 
soil, where it had scarcely taken root and begun 
to flourish when it was again removed, stunted, 
— 4 weskened, and soon afterwards 
owed ie by those who ought to have 
tended it with care. "its seed, however, happily 
still remains, and its peculiar beauties wil, no 
doubt, some day again show themselves, and 
= its innate superiority over those which have 
~2 rg to supplant it. 
, Pelore proceeding to s of the transplant- 
ing from Plymouth to Beal of Cookworthy’s 
atasteny of china, it will be well to notice 
efly the history of other branches of the fictile 
a in that city, which have been carried on in 
- locality for several centuries. The first record 
a pot making at Bristol appears to have been in 
reign of Edward I., but from discoveries 
which have from time to time been made, it 
ny certain that at a much earlier time 
ae ttery of the Saxon and Norman 
Periods, and, even farther back, Roman vessels 
were made in the neighbourhood. 
edieval earthenware vessels of different 
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, ample I have seen is a 
| rim with the initials 8 - 


| glaze, and the blue of 


His master dying 








periods, and probably made in the locality, have 
now and then been found at Bristol, and under 
2 there is no doubt, a manufactory of 
fictile vessels was in operation. At the close of 


the succeeding century, Delft ware was made 


| here, and culled to be produced until about 


the time when 


t rcelain began to be produced 
in the city. i 


y specimens of Bristol Delft 


_ ware have come under my notice, some of which 


are, fortunately, dated. The earliest dated ex- 
late marked on the 
*B, and the date 


1703, thus— 
B 


M 
1703 
The ware is of a very nice quality, with a 

; poe colour. The = 

ted specimen, in chronological order, which 
has come under my notice is a Delft high-heeled 
shoe, or choppine, which is dated on the sole 
1722, along with the initials MS thus— 


Ss 


MS 
1722 : 
This very 
Bristol e, is in possession of Mr. James, of 


that city. It is beautifully formed, has a buckle | 
in front, and is flowered and bordered in blue. | 
Two of these Delft_stands in the form of high- | 
heeled shoes, formerly belonging to Queen Char- | 
lotte, were sold at Bernal sale. They were 
of an earlier date, and marked M I 1705. 
Another example in possession of the same gentle- 
man is a plate of the year 1740, bearing on its 
rim the initials R- S- P, thus— 

17 P 40 

RS 


The next date which it is to notice is a 
well-painted plate, bearing on its under side the 
date of 1754, and the name of John Saunders, in 
three lines, thus— 
IOHN 
SAUNDERS 
1754 

The latest ot ene Ans seen is on 
in my own possession, and w was o 
a set Lelongia to a descendant of the ache 
painted it, and has remained in the family from 
the time of its manufacture until it came into my 
hands. It is a plate painted in a somewhat 
peculiar style, in blue, with a Chinese figure, 
trees, cattle, and birds, and having on its under 
side the date 1760, and the initials M- B- E, as 
here shown— 4 

M+B 
1760 

These are the initials of Michael and Betty 
Edkins, of Bristol, of whom I shall have more to 
say presently. 

It may be well to remark, en ant, that this 
mode of placing initials, which is so usual on 
traders’ tokens, was the favourite way of arrang- 
ing the initials of husband and wife, and they were 
so understood without using the short & The 
upper letter was the initial of the surname, and 
those below of the Christian names of the husband 


and wife. Thus on ip would read M & B E, 


and stand for Michael and Betty Edkins. 

The Delft ware works were situated on “ Red- 
cliffe Backs,” near to the glass works of Messrs. 
Little and Longman. The names of the first 

ters are, as usual, lost, but in Raceny pate 
century the works belonged to a Mr. Franks, 
who seems to have been a man of standing in the 
place, and who employed, along with other work- 
men, @ Mr. Thomas Patience, and a family of the 


example, which is said to be of | moner varieties of decorative glass were 






Patience and Hope, he got employed at Franks’s 
pottery, where he became a pet inter,” and 
continued in that employment till the Delft pot- 
pe yarn “when (in 1761) he became a coach 
and general painter and decorator, and quickly 
rose to eminence, was employed about most public 
works in the city, assisted in painting the bas- 
reliefs to the altar-piece of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
and also assisted Hogarth in fixing his celebrated 
ictures in that altar-piece.” One branch of his 
that he pe Pag wage was “enamel- 
ing glass ware,” whi did for Little and 
Longmans, and their successors, Vigor and Ste- 
vens, whose glass house adjoined the Delft 

on Redcliffe Backs. The works stood on what is 
now, at the time I write, Redcliffe Wharf, occu- 


pied by Mr. Cripps, general wharfinger, on the 


The glass made at Bristol at this period was 
"particular + sey dprmdeatly 2 ange ytody 

special paper. It appears ve inci- 
pally white, of different shades, and was ant in 
@ great variety of articles, including tea-poys, 
jugs, mugs, cream ewers, beakers, &c. The com- 
I painted 
in a rapid style with varnish colour, and sub- 
mitted to a gentle heat, just sufficient to fix it on 
the surface. This, of course, soon rubbed off in 
use, and on the examples which are still remain- 








| ing (some of which are in my own possession) 


the patterns have almost disappeared. 
highest class of produced by Mr. , 

Edkins was beautifully and perfectly enamelled, 
the colours were remarkably good, po thoroughly 
incorporated into the glass. Examples of this 
kind are very rare, but one or two speci 
still remain in the family, and are highly prized. 

As the prices charged by Michael Edkins for 

inting on glass, and for enamelling, naturally 

a guide to the prices he had been paid as 

a painter on Delft ware, and further as a guide to 
the prices of painting on china at that time, I 
append a few extracts from his ledger, which will 
be read with interest by collectors. For these 
extracts I am indebted to Mr. William Edkins, 
of Bristol, grandson of the painter, who has the 
original book in his possession. The accounts 
for painting and enamelling on glass extend from 
April, 176. to December, 1787. The following 
are a few of the items :— 


1762. £ s. 
April 26. To 5 long dozn, Aml.* Beakers 0 10 
ay 3. To 3 do. basons, cans, & cream ‘ 
10. To 2 Lg. dzn. Amell ware......... 
12. To 1 Lg. dzn. Aml. Beakers...... 
14. To 20 Sugar dishes & covers ... 
June 12. To 5 Lg. dzn, Aml, ware 
17. To 1 D Dn. blue pint bowls 0 8 
» 19. Tolsett Jar & BeakersSinaSett 0 2 
July 15. To 84 Long dzn. Amell sorted... 0 17 
19. To 4 blue jars & Beakers with 
Mosaick r, to match a 
large sett for Mr. Wilson ... 0 
» 26. To 1 pint blue can ornamented 
with gold and letters 
Sept. 4. To 6 setts blue jars and Beakers 
with mosaick borders @ 1s. 6d. 
sett 
Dec. 3. To3 long Dozen cream Bucketts 
2s. 
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1763. 
Feb. 11. To 15 long dozn. sorted Blue ware 
April13. To10, » Do. Do. 

June 24, To 1 pint Blue Can 
John Vowell 


oS 


Preeti ee 


with name 


eee eeneneeeeeeneeeeee 





name of Hope. The goods produced at Mr. 
Franks’s manufactory were principally plates, 
dishes, and “Dutch tiles” for fireplaces, dairies, &c. 
These were all, of course, painted by hand, and 
we have it on the authority of Michael Edkins, 
himself the actual painter of the plate now before 
me, that the which he and the other 
workmen used were made by themselves from 
the hairs from the nostrils and eyelids of 
cattle. Michael Edkins, the painter of Delft 
ware of whom I have just spoken, was, it appears, 
from Birmin , where he was 4 ticed. 
before his term expired, he was 


Aug. 18. To 6 Enamel! pint Cans—wrote 
“ Liberty & no Excise” @ 4d. 
Nov. 12. To 12 Wash hand Tumblers @ 4d. 
To 12 Saucers @ 4d. .....++0+00++++ 
To 6 Flower bottles 


cccoso aco 


” 
” 


” 

” 

1765. 

May 28. To 2 blue pints “ Mary & John 
Vowell” 


PPrerir iit td 


Preeti ree 


cS 


1766. 

Aug. 20. To 12 long Dozen fine Wine— 
y wrote “ Pitt & Liberty” @ 3s. 
DOZEN ceccecceecseseesearecsosee 





shift for himself, and made his 
, where, becoming acquainted with 
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1767. 
Dee. ‘4. To 2 large setts Enamell richly 
ornamented with Gold and 


1769. 


t. 22. To 3 r blue Cornucopias 
- melanie with gold @ 1s. 


1773. 


1775. 
Aug. 23. To 24 Shades, with a la 
1a border at top and the 
tom rim gilded 
1787. 
Dec. 10. To Ornamenting 1 Enamell Jar 
with Gold [last Entry in 


It is said that the Delft ware potterics were 
preceded by a maker of salt-g stoneware— 
a German named Wrede or Read—and a curious 
story is told in connection with him and the 
difficulty he had in establishing his works. It 
a that the le being surprised at the 

produced on his ware, and at the secrecy 


e ing his pottery, 
and noticing the are doce of vapour which 
every now and then arose from his kiln (caused, 
of course, by the throwing in of the salt through 
the fire holes when the ware had arrived at a 
certain degree of heat), believed that he had called 
in su aid, and that the fumes which 

were caused by the visits of the devil. 

He was “mobbed” by the people, his place 
injured, and he was forced to fly the town. 
One of the oldest i i i 


about 1735 or 1740, and has been continued in 
work by three ions of the same family until 
the — day. The old “Salt Glaze” was used 
till 1842, when improvements having been 
made, through the long continued and successful 
experiments of Mr. Powell, it was at that time 
found practicable to dip the stone ware into 
liquid glaze in its green state, instead of first 
burning and then “ smearing,” as formerly prac- 
tised. essrs. Price, having adopted the new 
method, continued to improve their works, and 
built much larger kilns than usual in potteries of 
the kind. The superiority of “ Bristol stoneware” 


re goods produced by 
are of the highest quality; and besides the more 
homely and useful estidlen they have succeeded 
in ing some excellent imitations of the an- 
py Nad very fine body, faultless glaze, and ele- 
orm. 

About 1750 another earthenware pottery was 
established at Temple Backs by a ot may Bae 
Carter, of which I shall have to speak presently. 

In 1774, as I have shown in my “History of 
the Plymouth Porcelain Works,” * Richard Cham- 
pion, of Bristol, merchant, who had before been 
connected with William Cookworthy, of Ply- 
mouth, and had been a partner with him in his 
porcelain manufactory at that town, became pos- 
sessed of his t, and established the manu- 
facture of hard-paste porcelain in Bristol. The 
deed of assignment of the patent rights, &c., from 
Cookworthy to Champion, is dated May 6th, 
1774, and among other “considerations” it was 
covenanted that whatever the amount of value 
of the raw material (the Cornish clay and stone 
which Cookworthy had discovered and brought 
a = eee in the course of « year, 

equal amount of m should be 

Cookworthy. Thus if, in the course of pes 
Champion £1000 for material in Cornwall, 
he would have to pay another £1000 to 
Cookworthy for the privilege of using it, thus 
doubling the price of the material from that at 
which worthy had himself worked it. Of 
this, however, more presently. , 

It is somewhat surprising that in Bristol itself 
80 little seems to be known of the circumstances 





* Art-Journal for September, 1863. 





the su I being somewhat amused 
at the printed report of a lecture on “ the manu- 
facture of pottery and porcelain in England, 
particularly with respect to the early state of the 
art in Bristol,” which was delivered two years 
at the Philosophie Institution of that city, 
Thich ie now lying before me. this lec- 
ture I cannot forbear ing the following ex- 
tract, which is nearly all that is said about Bristol 
china in it. The lecturer said, ‘“ From that time 
to 1772—the establishing of mye ag aged 
in Castle Green—he had been able to no 
printed account. The history of Champion’s 
place commenced from the sale of Cooknorthip’s 
works at — in 1745, and, under Mr. 
Champion, Bristol obtained a name for rivalling 
the best Oriental uctions.” It is always 
commendable to lecture on local — of thie 
kind, but it is surely more ble still to 
take care to be tolerably accurate in dates and 
names, when information is intended to be given. 
“ Cooknorthip” should of course be Cookworthy ; 
but how Champion’s works, which are here stated 
to be established in 1772, “ commenced from the 
sale of Cooknorthip’s works at Plymouth in 
1745,” is not so easily understood; and how 
Cookworthy’s works at Plymouth could have 
been sold in 1745, when he had not discovered 
the materials of which his ware was composed, 
in Cornwall, until os os and did Ln — 
mence making porcelain tili some time after 
riod, is a m not easily cleared up! So 
‘ar from the sale being in 1745, the deed by 
which the patent was assigned to Champion is 
dated May, 1774! I only mention this, in pass- 


ing, to show how little is frequently known in |- 


towns of the history of works which have done 
them so much, and such lasting, honour, and how 
little real information the inquirer can hope to 
glean from those who are supposed to know most 
in those localities. 

Champion was, evidently, a man before his 
time in Bristol, enthusiastic in everything which 
could tend to improve that city commercially 
or otherwise, and ever ready to expend his ener- 
gies and his money in furtherance of useful 
schemes and beneficial manufactures. Having 
previously commenced the manufacture of zinc, 
which was afterwards made a prolific source of 
manufacture in Bristol, he appears, in 1767, to 
have published a scheme for converting the rivers 
Avon and Froome into floating docks, on a much 
better plan than that Smeaton 
two years before ; and in matters connected 
with city improvements he seems to have taken 
as prominent a part. 

r. Champion was, it will have been seen, just 
the kind of man to enter earnestly, and even 
enthusiastically, into the scheme of making porce- 
lain on a apr le that should employ native ma- 
teria!s only, which bid fair to be a great and 
lasting benefit, not only to his city, but to the 
community at large. ving aided Cookworthy, 
therefore, in carrying on the manufacture at 
Plymouth (having joined him in his undertaking 
soon after he his patent in 1768), he 
did not hesitate, on his forming the idea of relin- 
quishing it, in taking to the patent and whole 
concern, on liberal terms, and removing the 
manufacture to his own city, Bristol. 

I have shown, then, that Mr. Champion, in 
1774, by deed of assi t from Cookworthy, 
mo ppb > po oe the sole pro- 

or t right, and everything con- 
tected wih the “cna works, terme bg 
covenanted, among ings, to to P 
worthy, his heirs, executors, &c., a = t equal to 
Se ee ee es ial used in his 
manufactory. vin us become proprietor 
of the concern which been carried on jointl 
by Cookworthy, Lord Camelford, and hi 
(and probably others), he at once established 
them near to his own residence in Castle Green, 
Bristol, and on the 22nd of the following Feb- 

(1775), presented a petition to the House 
f praying for the term of t 
right to be enlarged for a further period of four- 
teen years to himself. His petition was referred 
to a committee, which began its sittings on the 
28th of April. By this time he had 
and produced some specimens of china at 


| connected with the establishment of these works, his works, for exami 
even Gate iene Se ee 
: ae ; 





sent Ma 
mouth, 


granted by 


jesty to William Onkwenthe, of @ 
ymist, for the sole use and : 
a ; of certain materials f, 
Porcelain, in order to enable Richard 
of Bristol, merchant (to whom 
Patent have been assigned), to 
ery into effectual execution 
of the public.” It is as follows : 
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ing to the statute in such case made and pro- 
pera to the end that he, the said William 
Cookworthy, his executors, administrators, and 
: nd every of them, may have and enjoy 
assi, a ry 
the full benefit and the sole use and exercise of the 
said invention, according to our gracious intention 
hereinbefore declared ; we do by these — 
for us, our heirs and successors, require and strictly 
command all and every person and persons, bodies 
politic and corporate, and all other our subjects 
whatsoever, of what estate, quality, degree, name, 
or condition soever they be, within that said part of 
Great Britain called England, our dominion of 
Wales, and our town of Berwick-upon-Tweed afore- 
said, that neither they nor any of them, at any time 
during the continuance of the said term of fourteen 
years hereby granted, either directly or indirectly, do 
make, use, or practise the said invention or any 
of the same so attained unto by the said 
Cookworthy as aforesaid, nor in anywise counterfeit, 
imitate, or resemble the same, nor shall make, or 
cause to be made, any addition thereunto, or sub- 
straction from the same, whereby to pretend himself 
or themselves to be the inventor or inventors, de- 
viser or devisers thereof, without the licence, consent, 
or agreement of the said William Cookworthy, his 
executors, administrators, or assigns, in writing under 
his or their hands and seals, first had and obtained in 
that behalf, upon such pains and penalties as can or 
may be justly inflicted on such offenders for their 
contempt of this our Royal command ; and further, 
to be answerable to the said William Cookworthy, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns according to 
law for his and their damages thereby occasioned ; 
and moreover, we do by these presents, for us, our 
heirs, and successors, will and command all and 
ingular the justices of the peace, mayors, sheriffs, 
bailiffs, constables, head boroughs, and all other 
officers and ministers whatsoever, of us, our heirs, 
and successors for the time being, that they, or any 
of them, do not, nor shall at any time hereafter 
during the said term hereby granted the said 
William Cookworthy, his executors, administrators, 
or assigns, or any of them, or his or their deputies, 
servants, or agents, in anywise molest, troub or 
hinder the said William Cookworthy, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, or any of them, or his or 
their deputies, servants, or agents, in or about the due 
and lawful use or exercise of the aforesaid invention 
or anything relating thereto: Provided always, and 
these our Letters Patent are and shall be upon this 
condition, that if at any time during the said term 
here granted, it shall be made to appear to us, our 
heirs, or successors, or any six or more of our or their 
Privy Council, that this our grant is contrary to 
law, or prejudicial or inconvenient to our subjects in 
general, or that if the said invention is not a new 
invention as to the public use and exercise thereof, 
in that part of our kingdom of Great Britain called 
England, our dominion of Wales, and town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed aforesaid, or not invented or 
found out by the said William Cookworthy as afore- 
said, then, upon signification or declaration thereof, 
to be made by us, our heirs, and successors, under 
our or their signet or Privy Seal, or by the lords of 
our or their Privy Council, or any ws or more of 
them under their hand, these our Letters Patent 
shall forthwith cease, determine, and be utterly void 
to all intents and purposes, anything hereinbefore 
contained in anywise notwithstanding. Provided 
also, that these our Letters Patent, or an 
herein contained, shall not extend to or be pm re 
~ so way to the privileges of the said William Cook- 
y, his executors, admini or or 
any of them, to use or (ealtate ong ication en work 
whatsoever which has heretofore been found out or 
invented by any other of our subjects whatsoever, 
or publicly used or exercised in that part of our 
kingdom of Great Britain called England, our 
dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed aforesaid, unto whom the like Letters Patent 
Or privi have already been ted for the sole 
use, ex and benefit t , it being our will 
and that the said William Cookworthy, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns, and all. and 
Pan, person or persons to whom the like Letters 
atent or ay have already been granted as 
aforesaid, shall distinctly use and practice their 
several inventions by them invented and found out, 
according to the true intent and of the 
~ Letters Patent and of these presents. 
ikewise, nevertheless, and these our Letters Patent 
Ce upon this express condition, that the said William 
‘ookworthy, his executors, administrators, or assigns, 
4 any person or persons which shall or may be at an 
me or times hereafter, during the continuance of this 
grant, have or claim any right, ti i 
2 ; any right, title, or intent, in 
or equity, or of, in, or to the power, privilege, 
‘ene authority of the sole use of the said benefit 
ereby granted, shall make any transfer of assign- 








ment, or pretended transfer or assignment, of the said 
liberty and privi or any shafe or shares for the 
t or profit thereof, or shall declare any trust 
thereof to or for any number of persons exceeding 
the number of five, or shall open, or cause to be 
opened, any book or books for public subscriptions 
to be made by any number of persons exceeding the 
number pte onal such or the like intents or _ 
poses, or resume to act as a corporate body, 
or shall divide the benefif of these our Lettess 
Patent, or the liberty and privileges hereby by us 
granted, into any number of shares exceeding the 
number of five, or shall commit or do, or shall pro- 
cure to be committed or done, any act, matter, or 
thing whatsoever, during the time such person or 
ponmeee Sia Lave any Hane 6 Oy GBs be law or 
equity, in or to the said premises which shall be con- 
trary to the true intent and meaning of a certain 
Act of Parliament, made in the sixth year of the 
reign of our late royal t grandfather King 
George the First, entituled, ‘An Act for the better 
wers and pri intended to 
Majesty by two charters, for the 
Merchandize by Sea, and for 
, and for restrain- 


securing certain 
be granted by h 
pnawenes of Ships an 
ying money out upon 
ing several extravagant and unwarrantable practices 
therein mentioned,’ or in case the said privilege or 
authority shall at any time hereafter become vested 
in, or in trust for any number of more than five 
persons or their representatives (reckoning executors 
or administrators as for the person whom they 
represent, as to such interest as they are or shall be 
entitled to in right of such testator or intestate), that 
then, and in any of the said cases, these our Letters 
Patent, and all liberties and advan whatsoever 
hereby oa Se utterly cease and become void, 
anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary 
thereof, anywise, notwithstanding. Provided also, 
if the said William Cookworthy shall not particu- 
larly describe and ascertain the nature of his inven- 
tion, and in what manner the same is to be per- 
formed, by an instrument in writing, under his hand 
and seal, and cause the same to be enrolled in our 
High Court of Chancery within four calendar months 
next and immediately after the date of these our 
Letters Patent, that then these our Letters Patent, 
and all liberties and advan lon gee hereby 
granted, shall utterly cease, ne, and become 
void, anything before contained to the con- 
— thereof in anywise notwithstanding. And, 
y we do by these presents, for us, our heirs, 
and successors, grant unto the said William Cook- 
worthy, his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
that iat cone Patent, or the enrollment of 
the exemplification thereof, be in and by all 
things good, firm, valid, sufficient, and effectual in 
the law, according to the true intent and meani 
thereof, and shall be taken, construed, and ad nudged 
in the most favourable and beneficial sense for the 
best advan of the said pa gp we _ 
executors, inistrators, and assigns, as n 
all our Courts of Record as elsewhere, and by all 
and singular the officers and ministers whatsoever 
of us, our heirs, and successors in that part of the 
said kingdom of Great Britain called E our 
dominion of Wales, and town of k-upon- 
Tweed aforesaid, and amongst all and every the sub- 
jects of us, our and successors whatsoever and 
wheresoever, notwithstanding the not full and cer- 
tain describing the nature or quality of the said 
invention, or of the materials thereto cond 
and , in witness whereof we have ca’ 
these our to be made patent: witness ourself, 
at Westminster, the seventeenth day of March, in the 


said Letters Patent; and whereas by 
t, bearing date the sixth day 


considerable and 
i brmcuting the ad invetion, andy ream 
of the ty atten b y-y> = 


a new principle, hath not 


the same 


to perfection until within the last year, 
* This of Cookworthy’s I have 





and it will require further pains, labour, and ex- 
ey to render the said invention of public utility, 
or all which trouble and expense the said Richard 
Champion will - A to varne  y adequate 
com un term gran the said 
royal Letters Patent be prolonged. To the end 
therefore that the said Richard Champion may be 
encouraged to prosecute and complete the said in- 
vention, ve by please your Majesty (at the humble 
tion of ——_ Fyre: A pay wy ew it may 
enac! t enac ‘8 most 
pate may aD by and with the ae of the 
Lords Spiritual and Tem and Commons, and 
a — ae —_ “ and y bs the autho- 
same, and every 

liberties, pri rm Tay bey benefits, and 
advantages, which in and by the said Patent 
were originally given and granted to him the said 
be pee bow geet gon hor executors, ee 
assigns, and no further or or 

the said Sched Chemeien quid Save tame an. 
titled to if this Act not been made, shall be, 
and the same are hereby given and granted to the 





said Richard Champi executors, administra- 
tors, and assigns, and be held, exercised, and 
enjoyed by him the said Richard Champion, his 


ean, a , rege myeoeden f m 
@ present term ourteen years 
said Letters Patent; and from wy the’ end 
and expiration of the said term of fourteen years 
y granted, for and during the further or addi- 
tional term of wong ap pam in as full, ample, and 
beneficial manner, in all respects, and to all intents 
Lavage whatsoever, as he the ae Richard 
executors, administrators, and assigns, 
could have held and enjoyed the same under and 
virtue of the said Letters Patent for the term 
y granted, in case the said Letters Patent had 
ly granted by his Majesty to him the 
ard Coaaten, his executors, administra- 
ded always, and be it further granted and 
the authority aforesaid, that if the said 
Champion shall not cause to be enrolled in 
ourt of ae within four months 
a 


and 


TTL 
i iinet 


ct 


ie 
e 


ons w materials which compose 
the same (which specification is now in 


the —_ Chancellor of Great 
Britain) ; or if the same n 


ot be a — -_ _ 
specification of the mixture and ions 
said materials, then this Act all one determine, 
and be absolutely void, anything hereinbefore con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“ Provided also that nothing in this Act contained 
shall be construed Banged prevent wep so 
or Potters, or an person or persons, from 
making use of ony pea raw materials, or any mix- 
ture or mixtures thereof (except such mixture of 


raw and in such p 
scribed in the specification before directed to 


be enrolled), anything in this Act to the contrary 
thstanding. 


notwi 

“ And be it farther pias heer gen J afore- 
said, that this Act shall be opp 
taken to be a public Act, and shall be judicially 


n of as such by all judges, j and 
whomsoever, without pe Jilly plosd- 


time, however, of the committee's 
ing of the Act, Josiah Wedg- 
is always received with reve- 
Listory of the Ceramic 
of the Stafford- 
but ly alone 44 -_ 

other use 
uctions va the soil ought to 
ail and that the restrictions 
detrimental to trade and injurious to 
the public. In Wedgwood's “ memorial” against 
the petition of Champion, which he presented to 
t, “Josiah Wedgwood, on behalf of 
i and the manufacturers of earthenware in 
ire,” “that the —- | 

earthenware in that county has of receiv 
many essential improvements, and is continually 
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ad to higher degrees of lection ; that 
iether provement of the manufactory 
weet depend upea the epplication ond the free 


use of the various raw materials that are the 
natural products of this country; that the raw 
materials, now secured for a limited time to the 
Ta el ern ag yg hy pany ed 
casklo the ut Great Britain to 





specification ce in 
extenso in my history of the “Plymouth China orks,” 
Art-Journal, September, 1°63. 


improve their manufactures into the finest porce- 
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| 
‘ branch of commerce of the various raw materials of this country will | by workmen removed hither 
a phy oa peo SS than any of this | make a t improvement in the manufacture of | Brandenburgh work having > ae 
kind hitherto establi ** that Mr. pion Staffordshire earthenware. Mr. Champion has no | ritory. Mr. Champion is 
~9 ast the inventan but the purchaser only | objection to the use which the potters of Stafford- } wood can find no cause but one, which 


, shire may make of his or any other raw materials, | to blame, why a new uf , 
of the unexpired patent granted to another man, | © ied earthenware only, as distinguished by that | never before tried in England’ grey 


who does not appear to have any interest in this | ti. ig made from it. He wants to interfere with | attained perfection in a sh gto 
ication ; that the petitioner, therefore, not mg: manufacture whatever, and is content to insert | short pooh ng of seven o-_"" 
being the original discoverer, and having ptr- | any clause to confine him to the invention which he | “ As to Mr. Wedgwood’s calculation of 
chased the remaining term of the patent at ® | possesses, and which he has improved. He is con- | sufficient to recompense the ingenui 
— ice, can have no right to expect ® | tented that Mr. Wedgwood, and every manufacturer, | the trouble and expense of others, 
extension of a monopoly injurious to the | should reap the fruit of their labour ; all he asks is, | submits it to a discerning and e 
community at large, which neither the — such i mp e b _ own as the legislature in | lature, pecs a seven ? eile te Sine 
discoverer the purchaser, for want its wisdom shall think it merits. a seven years’ unproductive, experimental 
of ski Sel anaeslaies in this particular Par “Mr. Wedgwood’s remark on the difference of chargeable labour, = well oe future im 
have been able, during the space of seven years | merit betwixt Mr. Watt and Mr. Champion is un- | ment to grow from new endeavours? Un 
f | generous and unjust: ungenerous, as Mr. Champion | Champion was able to make this porcelain in 
already elapsed, to bring to any useful degree o fee : basen . quan- 
ection ;” and that, if he has brought his dis- not, or does not, compare himself to Mr. Watt; | tities to supply a market, it was rather an object of 
perfection ;" an : all the ised he has not even mentioned his name in any of his | curiosity than a manufacture for national benefit. 
covery to perfection, as alleged, Kenge. ble | *pPlications. His business is not with comparative “There is one branch of the manufacture, the blue 
term of seven years ought to be enough to enable | |) i nilar merits; it is his duty to prove the merit | and white, upon which he has just entered—this 
him to reimburse himself. To this memorial of | of his own manufacture, for which he solicits the | branch is likely to be the most generally useful of 
Josiah Wedgwood's, Champion presented the fol- | encouragement of the legislature. He hopes that | any: but the giving a blue colour under the 
lowing honourable reply :— the specimens which he has produced before the | on so hard a material as he uses, has been found 
“ When Mr. Champion presented a petition to the | committee are incontrovertible evidences of it. The | of difficulty. This object he has pursued at a 
Honourable House of Commons, praying the aid of | remark is unjust, because he has been many years - expense by means of a foreign artificer; and 
iament for a prolongation of the term granted | concerned in this undertaking: nearly from the time | he can now venture to assert that he shall 
perthe Patent for making porcelain, he built his | the patent was granted to Mr. vpnageoy bp whose | that to perfection which has been found so difficult in 
hopes of success on two circumstances: the first, | name it continued till assigned over to Mr. Cham- | Europe in native clay. 
the apparent utility resulting from such a manu- | pion. To deny the advantage of any part of Mr. “Tf the various difficulties which have attended 
facture carried to a perfection equal to that of the | Cookworthy’s merits to his assignee is to deny that | his work from its beginning could have been fore- 
Dresden and Asiatic. The second circumstance on | advantage to Mr. Cookworthy himself. One part | seen, this patent ought not to have been 
which he grounded his expectation was the sense | of the benefit of every work, from whence profit | for at so early a period. The time in 
which he hoped the House would entertain of the | may be derived, is the power of assignment; and | profit was to be expected has necessarily been laid 
ustice of compensating, by some reasonable privi- | if, in fact, the manufacture could not be completed, | out in experiment. It was thought that when the 
the great labour, expense, and risque which | nor the inventor, of course, derive any profit from | principle was found, the work was done; but the 
had been incurred, not only in the invention of the | it, without the expense, care, and perseverance of | perfecting a chemical ay te 3 into a merchant- 
material and composition, but in the improvement | the assignee and once er, the merit of that | able commodity has been found a troublesome and 
of this important manufacture. He was also almost | assignee, who both completes the manufacture and | a tedious work. It is therefore presumed that the 
certain that no person whatsoever in this kingdom | rewards the discoverer, is equal in equity to that of | legislature will distinguish between the over 
could, on a supposition of their being prejudiced in | the discoverer himself—equal in every respect, ex- | hopes, in point of time, of an invention w > 
their rights in a similar property, have had any | cept the honour that attends original genius and | ever, has at length succeeded, and those 
cause 
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complaint, or pretence to interfere with | power of invention. aya which deceive for ever. Upon the whole, 
or to oppose the prayer of his petition. “Mr. Champion can assert with truth that his r. Champion humbly rests his pretensions to the 
“Mr. Champion however finds, with some sur- | hazard and expense was many times greater than | protection of the legislature upon three grounds— 
prise, that Mr. Wedgwood, who has never hitherto | those of the original inventor. Mr. Champion men- | that he has been a most from the beginning con- 
undertaken any similar manufacture, conceives him- | tions this without the least disparagement to the | cerned in the work which has cost so much 
self likely to ayn j the indulgence which | worthy gentleman, who is his particular friend; he | and expense; that he now allows the inventor a 
Mr. Champion has solicited. He has accordingly | gives him all the merit which was due to so great a | certain and increasing recompense, though the carry- 
printed a memorial containing his reasons against | discovery; he deserved it for finding out the means | ing that invention to an actual merchantable manu- 
the granting the prayer of Mr. Champion’s petition, | of a manufacture which will, in all probability, be | facture was entirely his own work; that the potteries 
and is now actually gone in person into Stafford- | a very great advantage to this country; but yet | of chinaware in most other countries in E 
shire in order to solicit others to prefer a petition to | Mr. Champion claims the merit of supporting the | have been at the charge of sovereign princes. it 
Parliament against Mr. Champion’s bill. work, and, when the inventor declined the under- | has been immediately so in France, Austria, Dresden, 
“ Before Mr. oe replies to Mr. Wedgwood’s | taking himself, with his time, his labour, and his | and Brandenburgh ; in Italy they have been under 
observations or complaints, he begs leave to remark | fortune, improved it from a very imperfect to an | the care of great noblemen. In this original work 
on the time when Mr. Wedgwood introduces them. | almost perfect manufacture; and he hopes soon, | Mr. Champion claims the principal share of sup- 
Mr. Champion presented his petition to the Honour- | with roper encouragement, to one altogether perfect. | porting, improving, and carrying into execution & 
able House of Commons on the twenty-second day | “ What regards the original discoverer is, in some | manufacture so much admired in China and Japan, 
of February. The committee to which that petition | measure, answered in the foregoing paragraph; but | and now first attempted in Britain, in capac ity of 
was referred did not sit until the twenty-eighth day | the original discoverer is not without a reward. | resisting the greatest heat, equal to the Asiatic on 
of April, during which time Mr. Wedgwood neither | Mr. Champion at this moment allows him, and is Dresden.” 
made any public application against Mr. Champion, | bound to his heirs, &c., in a profit equal to the first Wedgwood answered this “ Reply” of Cham- 
or gave him any sort of private information of in- | cost of the raw material, and, as Mr. Champion’s pion’s by some “ Remarks,” whi he issued to 
tended opposition. Neither did any manufacturers | manufactory is encouraged, must increase to a very the members of the legislature, wherein he re- 
in Staff ire or elsewhere express any uneasiness | great degree. minds them that he “bas all his life been con- 
or make md complaint of Mr. Champion’s applica- “Nor is Mr. Wedgwood more excusable for his ed in the manufacture and improvement of 
tion, tho: it is not improbable that Mr. Wedg- implication that a want of skill prevented the work — > ches of pottery and porcelain ; that 
wood's journey thither may be productive of both. | bein brought earlier to perfection ; undoubtedly | Y@™0us ran ge biti n to carry these 
Mr. Champion forbore to bring forward his | the difficulty arose from a want of skill in working | he has long had an am pitch of perfection 
petition before the committee until he had prepared | these new materials. This is a profound as well as | manufactures to the highest pt from having 
such specimens of his manufacture as might give | civil remark of Mr. Wedgwood’s; but that skill was | they will admit of; and that so < i 
the committee the most striking proofs of the truths to be acquired only by care and expense, and that | any personal interest in opposing Mr. Cham 
of his allegations, and this could not be done sooner | care and expense are Mr. Champion’s merits. Mr. | it would evidently have been his interest to 1 
in a manufacture so very lately, and with such in- | Champion pretends to no other knowledge as a | accepted of some of the obliging propos eed 
credible difficulty, brought to its present perfection. | potter than what he has acquired in the progress of | have been made to him by Mr. Champion 
He trusts that the specimens which he has produced | this manufacture, his profession of a merchant not | his friends, and to have said nothing more upon 
in various kinds will show that he has been usefully | putting more in his power; but he had the ex- the subject; but Mr. Wedgwood is so fully con- 
employed, and merits the public protection. perience of Mr. Cookworthy, the inventor, one of | vinoed of the great injury that would be done to 
Mr. Wedgwood is pleased to represent his me- | the most able chemists in this kingdom, to whom the landed, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
morial on behalf of himself and the manufacturers | the public is indebted for many uostel discoveries ; thi i O stending the term of 
of earthenware in Staffordshire. Mr. Champion | he had the experience of the manager of his works, terests of ererayaen: my f raw materials, of 
says, as has been already hinted, that Mr. Wedgwood | a person bred in the potteries, and thoroughly con- Mr. Champion's monopoly o! * in the king- 
had not any authority from such manufacturers, or | versant in manufactures of this kind; the workmen | Which there are immense ee yt to one or & 
7 St to make any representations in their | he employed were brought up to the branch, and | dom, and confining the use of t duty of moral 
aan. he has spared no expense in encouraging foreign | few hands, that he thought it a duty 0 oes 
Mr. Champion most cheerfully fotze in the | artificers. obligation to take the sense of his re goon 
ae praise which is given to Mr. Wedgwood for | “But Mr. Champion, as a further answer to Mr. upon this subject, and to give gag t have 
de lanpeovemnente which he has made in the | Wedgwood’s implication of want of skill, begs leave factory at large all advantages be m _ ah 
ae oe Sic a and the great pains and to observe that the Dresden manufacture (like this, | secured to himself. It is upon these ee teal 
— which he has pursued them. He | a native clay), which has been established so great | and these alone, that he has acted in this 
—- the fortune he has made from | a number of years, was long before it attained per- ness, and therefore he humbly presumes he does 
provements. But should he not be content | fection, and even now it ae not that exact pro- | 10+ ‘merit the censure of avidity in gre Ae 
pro- 


with the rewards he has met with, and not have the | : : 
avidity to grasp at a manufacture a heed et | portion of shape which the Chinese manufacture other men’s manufactures, though he 


| possesses. The Austrian manufacture (also a native | % acturers should be 

| has been at as great pains as Mr. Wedgwood has | clay) was twenty-five years before it pret any | himself and all manuf 1 i 
employed in his own, to establish ?— uf. i a ; . use of all raw natural 
| on ial in a manufacture | d ef perfection, and then only by accidental , but are the 

y nal in kingdom, and which all | aid of the Dresden workmen who were dispersed a 























nations in Europe have been desirous to obtain ? during the late war. The work in epee poiedion of the earth. When Mr. Wedgwood hich 


| “Mr. Wedgwood says the application and free use | is nothing more than the Dresden materials, t | discovered the art of making a 
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times more people than all the china 
oe ‘the kingdom, hedid riot ask for’a patent 
for this important “distovery. PY t would 
tly have ‘limited - its public ty: 
of one hitndred manufactories of Queen’s Wate, 
theré would ‘have been’ one * and instead .of ‘an 
sefation to all quarters of-thé world, a “few 
pretty things woul have -béen made forthe’ 
amtsément of the people of fashion in Ex 
It would be the same With the ure “of the mate- 
rials in question : if they are not only confined 
to the use of oné person or manufactory, by 


ufactory ; Tgersthe: 

for soosral. ike and Mr. Chanipion’ is’ in pos- 
session of the result of all his experiments 
real discoveries with respect to the art of manu- 
facturing these raw materials into. porcelain, no 
essential part of which has been revealed by him 
to the ublic, either in his specifications or other- 
wise, } there is reason to expect a very ree 
and’ extensive manufactory of porcelain will 
established in various ‘parts ‘of this’ kingdom, to 
the great benefit of the public, without any injury 
to Mr. Champion.” . ‘ é 

Wedgwood continued his “ remarks” by reply- 
ing that Mr. Champion’s offer of inserting a 
clausé to allow the potters the free use of the raw 
material in all kinds of earthenware, restricting 
its use in porcelain only to himself, was a useless 
concession, becatise Champion had failed to define 
the difference between earthenware and porcelain, 
and hiad failed to impart the'secret of his manu- 
facture to the public, either by’his ifications 
or otherwise. “ How then,” he , “are the 
Staffordshire potters to use the growan stone 
and growan clay for the improvement of their 
finer stone and earthenwares, without protneng 
such a manufacture as may in Westminster 
be deemed porcelaine?” He also said that, judging 
from Mr. Champion’s own words, Cookworthy’s 
patent “ ought not to have been applied for at so 
early a period,” it was evident that the “ patent 
was taken out for a discovery of the art of making 
true porcelain before it was made; and if the 
discovery has been since made, there can have 
been no specification of it; it has not been re- 
vealed to the public, it is in Mr. Champion’s own 
possession, and being unknown, it is presumed 
the right to practise it cannot be confirmed or 
extended by Act of Parliament, which ought to 
have some clear ground to go upon.” The patent, 
he says, has evidently been considered as a pri- 
vilege to the patentee, “for the sole right of 
making experiments upon materials which many 
persons have thought would make good porcelain, 
and on which experiments have been prosecuted 
by several successive sets of operators many years 
before the date of the patent.” He contended 
that it would be an “egregious injury to the 
public” to continue the patent to one person who 
was no original discoverer, who was only just com- 
mencing the commonest and most wr § part of his 
business with the aid of a foreign artificer, in the 
hope that a discovery might at some future time 
wr ae coos that if the raw mate- 
riais were thrown open to all, “a variety of ex- 
perienced hands would probably produce more 
advantage to the nation in a few years than they 
would ever do when confined to one manufactory, 
however skilful the director might be,” and that 
the extension of the patent securing the mono- 
poly “would be a precedent of the most dan- 
serous nature, contrary to policy, and of 
inconvenience,” and therefore he “ humbly 
the legislature will not grant the 

pion’s petition,”—a whi 

earnestly expressed, and however iously fol- 
lowed, was eventually of no avail. To this 
position, however, is doubtless to be traced 
ultimate abandonment of the patent, and the 
manufacture of the less difficult soft paste to so 
great an extent in Staffordshire.  _- 3 
aS this connection ‘of Wedgwood with the 

ristol potent, I shall have more to say in my, 
— ae. peepee tracing the history of, 

or oO i : Ae. 

Staffordshiss * time of their removal 





* To be continued, 
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GOTHIC WALL-PAPERS. 


Amoygst the Art-manufactures that are 

at the present time, both in great abundance and 
with truly admirable skill; none are more im- 
portant and valuable in themselves, and none 
consequently have stronger claims upon us for 
recognitiun and commendation, than those which 
are most intimately connected with the require- 


ments and uses of soegnen, Hip. Then Art 
exercises her y influences, with the most 
powerful effect, when she appeals indirectly to 
those whom she would number amongst her 
votaries, and unexpectedly and in some simple 
manner instils her pees inte their minds. 
Thus, the most impressive les i 

conveyed through such ¢ ies as thoroughly, 
artistic furniture, and the fittings of the houses 
in. which we live. Happily the attention of true, 
artists has been attracted to such a system, of 
Art-education. as_this—in other words, true 
artists have at length pndertaken to deyote their 
thoughts and their pasty to the production of 
designs of the highest order of excellence for 
every variety of object that can be required for 
fitting up a house and adapting it to the prac- 
ol — of its inmates. 

-pa which cover such large spaces, 
and are of necessity so much and so constantly 
seen, have, been emangny. itted to linger 
amongst. the last of objects of their class 
that have been raised to the character of Art- 
manufactures. But at length full compensation 
has been made for this delay, and now it is im- 
possible for us any longer to gaze with indignant 
amazement at the outrages upon taste that hitherto 
have so generally been perpetrated under the title 
of wall- - To be sure, here and there good 
perers ve been produced, and more particu- 

y such as were of a simple character and 
obtainable at a comparatively trifling cost; but 
these papers have been but too commonly dif- 
ficult to discovér amidst the mass of rubbish by 
which were overwhelmed... Mr. G. H. Robin- 
son, a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and himself an architect by profes- 
sion, has designed for the Messrs. Woo a 
series of patterns which, with his admirable 
adaptation of his own designs to various com- 
binations of colours, leave nothing to be desired. 
Mr. Robinson has based his designs upon such 
compositions and detail: as are in conformity 
with Gothic feeling, and in some instances he 
has produced such patterns as might have made 
glad the hearts of builders and furnishers in the 
palmy days of the medival Gothic ; the 
oak he 
effective rs are expressly a to t 
uses, ait kied eothing i fn them besides 
their intrinsic excellence. We have examined— 
nay, we have carefully studied, Mr. Robinson's 
Gothic wall-papers, and in every circumstance 
and condition of excellence ——" commanded 
our most cordial approval. designs are 
infinitely varied, yet always ——— - or 
tive ; the colouring is pre-eminently good, both in 
the periee of A pen je Ly harmonious ary “8 
nations, and the quality of the papers is A 
highest order. These wallpapers also are both 
elaborate and simple, both ly and exceedingly 
moderate fd gece We recommend them, as 
they com themselves, to purchasers of all 
classes, and for every variety of purpose to which 
wall- may be spol ; and,” moreover, we 
are to consider that these papers will 
lead to their adoption and application under 
novel and unusual circumstances. Mr. Robinson 
of bio traly lnulablo peepee; and, at. the sam 
of hi roject ; same 
time, both’ the ieaiahateaere and the general 
public may consider it most fortunate for them- 
selves thit so able a man as Mr. Robinson has 


been. induced to. direct. his attention to such a 


Art ‘has’ thus effected so much for wrall-papers 
cannot fail to ‘the application same 
style to other otteote of 2 mae order. ' Be it 
remembered that success in all such efforts im- 


. SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF THR 
' PUBLISHER, 
JOSERH’S COAT BROUGHT TO JACOB. 
H. Warren, Painter. 8. Smith, Engraver. 

Ot» Testament’ history, in comparison with that 
of the New Testanient; seems to have found but 
little favour with the elder painters ; and though 
the artists of more recent date take a wider 
of Scripture subjects} Christian themes still main- 
= Bra os - . We can well understand 

erence shown by the old 

intérest it was to a “the ela sah 
Church, by representing such incidents as would 
best serve its pales, and, which ‘also were 
Seam tebe ost ape to the minds of the 
‘people. ‘But we do'not adorn our-churches with 
pictures, and, therefore, our artists have no such 
motive for limiting their choice. And if we 
except two or three subjects in the New Testa- 
ment—those having reference to the last days of 
Christ's a nee on earth—the narratives 
written by his disciples and followers t no 
such extended and varied field for the painter of 
sacred ‘history as those described by the Jewish 
chroniclers. “Take, for example, what we read of 
pe pre Tsaac, and tre he Moses 

uring the forty years’ wanderings in the desert ; 
of pro Kea whos assumed the command of the 
Israelites ; of Saul, and David, and Solomon } of 
Ezra, Job, and Jeremiah, with many others ; and 
we shall find in these several histories an infiiity 


of subject-matter as full of grandeur, and 
cinithensas as anything we ‘meet ete the 
annals of the world. m 
Colon Booey ae Soe eae hha 
our Society, is rather a figure painter than an 
historical painter in the legitimate ’sense of tlie 
, some of his pictures may not in- 
iately entitle him to be classed in. the 
. Among them is that engraved here ; 


a aca ae ae 
of o imposition i 
brethren on the venerable’ pa their father, 


“ And they took Joseph’s coat, and killed a kid of the 
goats, and dipped the coat in the blood ; ; 
they sent the coat of many colours, and they 
to their father; and said, This have we found: 
now whether it be thy son’s coat or no. 

« And he knew it, and said, It is my son’s coat; an evil 
beast hath devoured him ; Joseph is doubt rent in 


“ And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his 
loins, and mourned for his son many days.”— 
Genesis, ch. xxxvii., v. 31-34. 


The composition, for a picture, is strikingly 
sci of tatah oa te to aoe Ses mae 
;. the country _ almost 
clotallses 7 combining, wit Wika mt_of 
the figures, to give it character of a bas- 
relief, All the heads are seen in profile, a treat- 
ment which deprives them oh no inconsiderable 
portion of the ic ise 
eg ge aie ors 


ore their father in token of veneration, 
tt come to him with “ a lie in their right 
hand.” icture is as forcibly painted as if 
executed in oils. 
4: Perhaps throu 





proposes 
jects to which he proposes to apply it. 
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$$ 
his father and mother, though it was considered 
BRITISH ARTISTS 4 a “ — “ or ~— ion, offered no oy the Q 
at that early peri is life, aspired to greatness ; 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. Seuieoe pektietin sanniiuas iteelf peculiar er =; on 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. refuses to mount a horse behind a young schoolfellow with 
going to pay a —_ bing rey ig and then, when 
. _—BENJAMIN WEST, P.R.A. seat on the animal vielded to him, and 
No. LXVII.—BE ceeded some little distance, he suddenly leaps off > then repr t 
MERICA claims West as one of her sons, and exclamation, “ You may ride alone; I will not ride with one who is #; the 
birth is entitled to do so, for he was born, in 1738, | to be a tailor” —his companion having, in the course of their boy; 
at Springfield, in Pennsylvania; but his father | versation, told him he intended to follow that business. West had eed 
was a native of Buckinghamshire, who emi- | that painters were the associates of kings and emperors, and the 
grated to America, and settled in the state | Quaker seemed thus early to be preparing himself intuitively, as it were 
where so many of the mg ys sect a a ay such exalted society. 7 ’ 
he belonged, the Quakers, had long made their ix or seven years were spent in the practice of it-natntine . 
home. c: years ago Mr. E. M.Ward, R.A., | whatever knowledge he had gained could only have Ranpprcet a 
painted an excellent picture, representing West’s | books, and such pictures as were within his reach. A gunsmith in the 
earliest essay in Art; he had been set to watch | neighbouring town of Lancaster tempted him to try a subject of history 
the cradle wherein an infant, the child of his | by asking him to paint the ‘Death of Socrates; the artist consented 
GY - eldest sister, was asleep ; some one entering the | condition that his patron would supply him with a model, ad 
a LM ( ? room found the boy trying to sketch a portrait, | the slave who presents the cup of poison. The gunsmith returns to his 
on in red and black chalk, of the baby; he was | factory, and brings back one of his half-naked workmen. The picture is 
‘ew then only seven years of age. The next incident told of him in | painted, and finds favour with those who see it. 

Y, connection with Art dates about a year later, when he contrived At the age of eighteen West settled in Philadelphia as a portrait-painter 
so to ingratiate himself with a party of Indians visiting Spring- | From this city he subsequently removed to New York, where he raised the 
field, that they taught him how to prepare the red and yellow | prices of his pictures, which, with some aid afforded by a New York 
colours with which they stained their weapons of war; these, | merchant, enabled him to out a pu he had long entertained of 
with some indigo his mother gave him, and brushes made of | visiting Italy. He arrived in Rome in 1760, where his presence caused 
the hair of her favourite cat, constituted the young painter's | what, in modern phraseology, is called a “sensation” among the artists 

primitive materials. Another year passes away, and in the interim a | and dilettanti, native and foreign. Anxious to see what effect the first 
relative presents him with a box of colours, pencils, canvas, and some | sight of a great work of Art would have on the mind of one whom 
prints; t of his parents’ house is now converted into a studio, | looked upon as half-civilised only, “thirty of the most magnificent equi- 
where the sa President of our Royal Academy is initiating himself, | pages in the capital of Christendom,” says Galt, one of West's beatin 
thatthe 





in the best way he can, into the mysteries of his art. At the end of | “filled with some of the most erudite characters in Europe, 

the year a friend takes him to Philadelphia, where he meets with some | young Quaker to view the masterpieces of Art.” It was 

books on painting, and has the opportunity of seeing a few pictures. All | famous ‘ Apolio Belvedere’ should be first submitted to his view; the statue 
this helps to strengthen his determination to become an artist, to which | was enclosed in a case, and when the keeper threw open the doors, West 
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CROMWELL DISMISSING THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


unconsciously exclaimed, “A young Mohawk warrior!” The off | being made knows. ta 6 of much resorted to by amateurs, who, all 

~~ sacs. by were mortified and surprised at the cakes: poem Been it to be the gallery * M at that time the most popular 

dending tn the ined to them that he had often seen these Mohawks | painter in Rome. Mengs himself, as well as all 

clegance of their tenn tude of the figure, and when he described the | astonished and delighted with it ; the former to! 

— x Some, and their q7mmstrical proportions his criticism | come to Rome to study, and advised him to vi : historical 
wae Rome, West nPlimentary that could have been offered. | galleries in Italy, and then to return to Rome, and paint some ite 

residing in the city: ; est painted a rait of Lord Grantham, then | subject. So, after examining all worth his attention in Bologna, oe 

8 city; it was hung up, but without the name of the artist Parma, and Venice, he went back to Rome, and painted two pistes * 
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f ‘Cimon and Iphigenia,’ and the other of ‘ Angelica and Medora,’ both 
¢ , Florence, 
and Parma, respectively, elected him a member. All the events of West's 


of which were well received, while the Academies of Bol 
rove Mim to have been born under a lucky planet. 


er three years in Italy, he 


After passing -~ 
i untry; Ou : 
ae on his way home ; this was in 1763. In 
of his most influential American friends; 
their interest, backed by introductions 
from Italy, and the exhibition of the 
two historical pictures just mentioned, 
and of a portrait of General Monckton, 
second in command to Wolfe at Quebee, 
soon brought him into notice. He 
painted ‘The Parting of Hector and 
Andromache,’ for Dr. Newton, and 
‘The Return of the Prodigal,’ for the 
Bishop of Winchester ; and Lord Rock- 
ingham offered him £700 a-year to 
decorate his lordship’s mansion in 
Yorkshire; this, however, was declined 
by the advice of 5 friends. And 
now came the most fortunate turning- 
int in his career, so far as it affected’ 
im while living ; but for his hu- 
mous fame, it would, undoubtedly, have 
been better to have struggled on at - 
least during some years longer; for, 
the unbounded success he soon met 
with prevented him from ever be- 
coming @ great painter. Dr. Drum- 
mond, Archbishop of York, gave him 
a commission for a picture of ‘ Agrip- 
pina landing with the Ashes of Ger- 
manicus.’ ‘This work is now, we believe, in the collection of the Marquis 
of Exeter, at Burleigh House. The prelate was so pleased with it that 
he procured both the artist and his work an introduction to George III. 
The monarch received him with favour, ted him to the queen, and 
commissioned him to paint a picture of ‘ Departure of Regulus from 
Rome.’ This was the commencement of nearly forty years’ intimacy with 


n to think of returning to his 


being desirous of visiting England previously, he 
mdon he met some 





THE CAVERN OF DESPAIR. 





the king and the royal family, and thus West proved the truth of his 
remark to the companion of his boyhood, that “a painter is the associate 
of kings and emperors.” A rare exception, indeed, to the general rule 
was the position of “ friend” Benjamin. 

When the Royal Academy was founded in 1778, West was among the 
original members, his name appearing first on the list of the artists who 
signed the memorial to the king to sanction the formation of the society. 
To the first exhibition, at Somerset 
House, in 1780, he sent his picture of 
‘Regulus.’ It did not, however, at- 
tract. much especial attention. Far 
greater success attended the ‘ Dearn 
or Wotrs,’ one of our illustrations: 
this work, even at the outset, caused 
no little stir among the artists and 
connoisseurs. When West announced 
his intention of painting the subject, 
and of clothing. the. figures in their 
proper dresses, instead of the classic 
costumes of Greece and Rome, which 
artists till then had almost invariably 
adopted for historical painting, how- 
ever absurd they might be, the Arch- 
bishop of York called on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to ask his opinion of the 
matter. nolds and the prelate both 
considered the treatment an innovation 
that ought not to be sanctioned, and 
having settled this point satisfactorily 
to their own minds, they hurried off to 
West's studio for the purpose of dis- 
suading him from risking his ta- 
tion, as they considered he would do, 
by carrying out his intention. The 
artist argued the point with his visitors, yet failed to convince them, and 
they left. When the picture was finished, both went to see it. “ Reynolds,” 
according to Galt, who relates the story in his biography, “seated himeelf 
before the picture, examined it with deep attention for more than half an 
hour, then rising, said to Drummond, ‘ West has conquered ; he has treated 
his subject as it ought to be treated; I retract my objections. I foresee this 





A FAMILY GROUP. 


Among the principal historigal pictures, besides those already mentioned, 


picture will not only become one of the most popular, but will occasion a 
revolution in Art.’” It was purchased by Lord Grosvenor, and is still in 


Possession of the family, forming a portion of the Marquis of West- | 
n the 


minster's fine collection. same gallery is another of West's best 

works, a sea-piece, ‘The Battle of La Hogue 

eraved by Woollett. A duplicate of ‘The Death of Wolfe,’ painted for 
ge III., is at Hampton Court. 


’ both pictures were admirably | 
Pictures,” ‘The Black Prince receiving 


i ing, may be pointed out— Death of 
ne ns Death of Be ard,” Al ss liberating the Family of the 
King of Armenia,’ ‘ Segestus and his Daughter brought before —_ 
‘ Edward III. embracing the Black Prince after the Battle of Cressy, 


nstallati Garter,’ engraved in our series of “* al 
; at Oe tae 2 the King of France and his 
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after the Victory of Poictiers,’ ‘St. Sage and the, Dragon,’ ‘ Queen 
Philippa defeating the Scotch at Neville’s Cross,’ * Queen P ipps inter- 
ceding for the. Burgesses of Calais,’ ‘Edward III. forcing the Passage of 
the Somme,’ and ‘ Edward ennobling Sir Eustace de Ribaumont at Calais.’ 
Most of these paintings, with others wy the same hand, are either at 
Windsor Castle or at Hampton Court. In the latter palace is also a large 
pumber of raits of George IIL., his queen, children, and other members 
. of the royal family of that period, all painted by West. 

On the completion of the above historical pictures he undertook, at the 
desire of the king, to paint a series of works to illustrate the “ Progress of 
Revealed Religion.” ‘The commission arose out of a conversation with the 
monarch, who questioned West as to what kind of subjects were best 
adapted for painting ; the latter replied that he considered scriptural to be 
more congenial with true Art than subjects taken from poetry. The king 
then commanded him to make some sketches to illustrate his views ; 


| 
Castle, which James Wyatt, the architect, i : 
the illnews of the king pat a stop both to the chapel andthe compl _ Dat 
ay ngs and t eae arp during so many years deneteed Wn 
of the court patronage he had enjoyed for a period of thirty-three 
during which time it is stated that he received from the ki aan 
alge okie ee This certainly seems a large amount, but it ae 
; annum, an income with whi adi : 
anne day wo he ger with which few artists of 
On _ the Oe eee S08, West wes 
pretense the ie coe position he held about ten Years, and 
resi, owing to a position on the of the members 
bs a architect, filled the cat, ew for het See 
was re-elected unanimously, with one di i i 
Fuseli, who, it is said, voted for Mrs. Lloyd. —ee 
‘CROMWELL DisMIssING THE Lona Paruiament’ was conandered 





accordingly he prepared thirty-five, but his Majesty, before giving the final 
order for their Sesation, submitted them for the approval of several of the | 
bench of bishops. No objection being raised against them from that 

a the artist set to work and finished twenty-eight out of thirty-five, 
or which he received £21,705. They were to adorn a chapel in Windsor | 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


means undeserved, of Leslie, who says—“ We undervalue that which costs | 
us least effort ; and West, while engaged on a small picture of his own 
family, little thought how much it would surpass in interest many of his 
more ambitious works. Its subject is the first visit of his father and elder 
brother, to his young wife, after the birth of her second child. They are 
Quakers, and venerable old man and his eldest son wear their hats 
according to the custom of their sect. Nothing can be more beautifully 
conceived than the mother bending over the babe sleeping in her lap. She 
_— ina a ee wn, and her elder son, a boy of six 
Id, is leaning on arm of her chair. West stands i 
with his palette and brushes in his hand, and the ‘anes Os eee 
the whole is that of religious meditation The picture has no excel- 
a of colour, but the masses of light and shadow are impressive and 
— e,and I know not a more original illustration of the often painted 
= the -_< — Infancy, childhood, youth, middle-lite, and 
painters wie" utifully brought together in the quiet chamber of the 
1 small engraving above this is from a picture called ‘ 
a — by Spenser's “ Knight ot the Red Oroen.” "he sabjoct 
oc with @ power rarely seen in the works of this artist: the seated 
is @ perfect embodiment of wretchedness, body and éoul. 





temporary critics one of his best pictures from profane hi Oy oe. 
melodramatic character in the treatment of the sitet ad ime 
in t wing of the princi figures, detract from its dignity. 

abundance of ection, but of » nature more theatrical thea iti —_ 
The picture entitled ‘A Famiy Grovr’ has elicited the praises, by no 








When West was sixty-four years of age, he commenced a ey 
religious pictures on a larger wale than those he executed ephie of 
The first of these was, ‘ ist healing the Sick,’ which the i 
British Institution hased for 3,000 guineas, and pa were 
National Gallery. that followed, and on still Peter, ‘The 
‘The Crucifixion,’ ‘The Ascension,’ ‘The Inspiration of St. Patt 
Descent of the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ Christ rejected,’ ‘ Death on ay Island of 
an extraordinary work, ‘The Brazen ’ ; ital. 
Melita,’ now the altar-piece of the Chapel of Greenwich Hospi hed not the 
it will be acknowledged, are ambitious subjects, and Weel We cris o 
ope to cope with them effectively. What become rah to say, bat it 
the nearly two hundred pictures he left behind him 't 's . 
is quite evident that their popularity—for many fon 
popular—has scarcely survived the painter’s life-time. +n St. Paul's. 

est died in 1820, and was buried with much funereal pomp 12 





talent 
From the position he occupied, where good fortune rather - Oe Brith 1 
placed him, he will always fill a prominent place in the sonaleet ‘sacignaed 
school of painters, but never a lofty one. Mr. Thornbury applied, 
ay “the monarch of mediocrity,” an se tes tol cl 
or some of his works are far above the Jauns 
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OBITUARY. 


CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL, R.A. 
ru is fast thinning the ranks of the elder 
ae of the Royal Academy; only a few 
months ago it was our sad duty to record the 
decease of Mr. Mulready, and we have now to 
ister that of Mr. Cockerell, who died on the 
17th of September, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age, It is but a few months since he volun- 
teered to have his name placed on the list of 

retired Academicians. : : 

‘Asan architect, and more especially by his pro- 
fessional researches and — r. Cockerell 
obtained a reputation throughout a of on 
of Europe, for he was a member Se art 
Academies of Munich, Berlin, Berne, &c. ; and 
also one of the foreign “ associates” of the Insti- 
tute ‘of France, pe. i of the ten “Members of 
Merit”, of the Academy of St. Luke, in Rome. 
Of our own Royal Academy he was elected Asso- 
ciate in 1829, and Academician in 1836. Four 
years afterwards he was called to fill the chair 
of Professor of Architecture in the Academy, on 
the death of Wilkins, from whose designs the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square was erected. 
To this list of honours conf must be added 
that of honorary D.C.L. by the University of 
Oxford, and the award of the first gold medal 
made by the Institute of Architects. 

Several years of Mr. Cockerell’s early life were 
passed in the study of classic architecture in the 
cities and ruined edifices of Greece and Italy. 
The collection of fi ta of the Temple of 
gina, now in the Museum of Munich, and of 
the Temple of Apollo, at Phygalia, now in the 
British Sane, resulted from his labours, joint! 
with those of Baron Haller and others. ‘Thon 
he was well acquainted with the principles of 
Gothie architecture, as some of the buildings 
erected by him bear witness, and could a 
ciate its beauty and excellence, his taste and in- 
clination led him to prefer the classic style, of 
which he was a warm advocate. The principal 
edifices designed by him are—the Philosophical 
Institute, Bristol ; the Coliege at Lampeter ; the 
Speech Room and Chapel at Harrow, in the 
Gothie stg, as is the Lampeter College; the 
Taylor and Randolph Buildings, Oxford ; the Sun 
Fire Office, near the Royal Exchange; and Hanover 
ow. nt Street. The interior of the Bank 
of England has within the last few years been 
much altered and greatly beautified under his 
direction, Mr. Cockerell having held the appoint- 
ment of architect to that corporation for more 
than a quarter of a century. As surveyor of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral the recent restorations ef- 
fected in ‘the edifice are also due to him. He 
contributed to the “Transactions” of the Arche- 


ological Institute, of which he was an active | Exhibition, wherein his Ma 


member, papers on “The Icon of Wells 
Cathedral,” “ The Architectural fate of William 


of Wykeham,” “The Sculpture of Wells Cathe- | sive associated development of the useful 
&e. &e., which attracted much attention | beautiful. But for the practical influence of 


dral,” 
me a —— in the subject. 

Y the death of this gentleman the ession 
and the Royal Academy have lost nd ope their 





elaborated pen-and-ink sketches, coupled with his 
clever copies of ae a Sa forth to 
his associates and fri convincing evidences 
that he was destined to fill an exalted position 
lk 8 pagan During the few years that 
he as a pupil under the guidance of the 
— celebrated Lance, while he was remarkable 
or his unremitting attention and assiduity as a 
student of the Academy, he succeeded, by 
a habits and keen sense of honour 
and integrity, in securing the lasting friendshi 
and true admiration of & cuaietions at 
valued patrons and friends, who now deeply de- 
plore his loss. The deceased artist has produced a 
series of pi of “ still life” of the very highest 
order ; = it will now py lamentable satisfac- 
tion to porerees of his best specimens that 
they should have had the good fortune to make 
their ions prior to his death. In the 
= 1850, Mr. Duffield was married to Ma 
izabeth, the eldest daughter of the late Mr. T. E. 
Rosenberg, also of Bath. At the early age of 
pe Pag the summit of his essional career, 
replete with present success and with golden pros- 
in the future, our lamented eeckinn 
been suddenly withdrawn from his friends 
and the scene of his activity, leaving his wife, the 
devoted companion of his toils, to mourn over 
the loss of one of the most affectionate of fathers, 
and most honourable of men, and the kindest of 
us! 


EXPOSITION DES BEAUX-ARTS, 
APPLIQUES A L'INDUSTRIE. 


—— 


Sven is the title under which an exhibition has 
now, for the second time in its anticipated career, 
been ted to Paris and its visitors; and it 
must be confessed that, but for the number of 
the latter, who in their autumnal stop 
for a few days to glance round this most attrae- 
tive capital, its results would be but melancholy, 
inasmuch as all of Paris that can effect a recruit- 
ing visit to either sea-side or vineyard is now 
i nlging in that 7 exile. At the best, it 
is di t to comprehend why the private indi- 
viduals who originated this Institute (as it seems 
intended that it should be) took the trouble of 
bringing it into existence in the year 61, and 
at so inauspicious a period. How short lived it 
would in all probability have been, may be 
hered from the avowal made by its President, 
ron Taylor, in a _— wee which he — rg 
fixed to the cat o t exhibi- 
oy In this he dias gumans of the Emperor's 
address to the French artists and manufacturers 
who won distinctions at the last i —- 
ex- 

pediency of individual effort being made, in 
combination with  earerypr 1 for the pi - 


| these fruitful encouragements, the organising 


most esteemed and valuable representatives; a 


man of erudition, most courteous in manner, 
kind in disposition, true and just and honour- 
able in all his dealings with the world at large. 
As a long and liberal supporter of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution, of which he was treasurer, 
he will be greatly missed. He was buried, by 
permission of the Dean and Chapter, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the funeral being attended by a large 
number of the members of the Royal Aendety 


and of the Archxological Insti i 
atieonen. ogi nstitute, with other 





MR. WILLIAM DUFFIELD. 


The following notice of the ‘late Mr. Duffield, 
whose death was briefly referred to in our last 
number, is mainly copied from the columns of 
® recent Bath newspaper. Mr. Duffield, who was 

0 and educated in Bath, was the second son 
of Mr. Charles Duffield, formerly proprietor of 
the Royal Union Library. He evinced unmistak- 
able indications of talent even when in his 
scholastic studies. At this early time his highly- 


| form their consti 


‘that of ’63 was impending, to say nothing of 
| similar minor and almost concurrent 





committee of the new undertaking could not, 
says the Baron, conceal the conviction that their 
appeal to the artistic manufacturers, who were to 
, would have been in 
vain. And such assuredly should fittingly have 
been the case ; for after the two gigantic efforts 
that had been made in 1851 and 1855, while 


ings, what reason was there for calling into being 
this new and intermittent operation of the like 
kind? It may be taken for an established fact 
that continuous exhibitions have no influence, 
except it be one of a deleterious nature, upon 
the uctions of Art—witness the but too well 
established recurrence of what are styled av 8. 
By some = French journalists this 
transaction has attributed to uneasiness on 
the part of French manufacturers at the rapid 
towards a rivalry with them which 


therr English competitors were considered to be 
making, owing to the establishment of the schools 
of Art system th t Great Britain. But 


the unsoundness of this view of the matter was 
proved, according to Baron Taylor's avowal, by 
the cold indifference with which the opening 


experiment of this supposed remedial measure 
was met by these same Teereated parties. in, 
the French manufacturers feel but little inclined 
to attribute any such progression of the British 
rivals to schools of Art. It was not to schools 


of Art that they owed their own superiority ; 
and they have bitterly familiar with the idea 
that the said ion has been accomplished 
by hands from their own establishments which 


carried across the Channel the mysteries of ex- 
= Art in connection with manufacture in 
its forms. This unpalatable conviction is 
also, it may be safely affirmed, but too strongly 
impressed upon those of our readers whose ex- 
of things connected with the question at 

issue entitles them to give judgment upon it. 

The exhibition, as it presents itself chiefly in 
the nave of the Palais de l' Industrie, is by no 
means crowded, nor does it offer much with 
which we are not already familiar; indeed, it is 
scarcely too much to say that its more interest- 
ing subject-matter has already figured in our 
last year’s collection. Its most attractive features 
are its bronzes and ite ceramic collection. These 
are very abundant, and, for the most part, of 
“my artistic beauty. To these, however, Sévres 

not directly made any contributions; they 
come from the ateliers of Deek, Genlis, 
Rudhadt, Auguste Jean, Mace, and Rousseau. 
Amongst them, perhaps the works of Mace may 
be ially noted, from their being singularly 
beautiful as lithocrome uctions; not the 
work of the pencil, but transferred to the surface 
of the pottery by a mechanical 
are extremely brilliant and tasteful, and their 
subjects are in general marked by a most piguante 
originality. Amongst a copious variety of bronze 
works which were here displayed, those of Barye 
are most striking, both in human figures and 
animals. With these also, in their wondrous 
combination of energy and truth, we are by 
this time well acquainted in England. 

P phy takes a decided step in advance 
here, in its transference to stone by a successful 
process of Morvan. Another and also very sin- 

jar application of it has been recently made in 

is, and is illustrated by several contributions 
to this collection—that is to say, it is made an 


agent in modelling the figure, through some special 
ingenious process of Willeme. Here are —— 
several miniature statues, taken with all the fide- 


lity and minuteness of feature and costume given 
in ordinary portraiture on paper or metal. In 
connection with this exhidition the wre | 
committee has invited the various Art-schools o 
France to a competitive display, and accordingly 
the walls of several of the la gallery saloons 
of this building are covered with the productions 
of young students, from sculptures, from the life, 
pod from architectural and other models. 


—_——~@¢——— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Rome.—The veteran sculptor, Gibson, has pro- 
duced a tinted Hebe, which has excited much i- 
ration here.—The Roman papers state that a magni- 
ficent statue of the Emperor Augustus has recently 
been discovered by some labourers in excavating an 
imperial villa on the Flaminian Way, near Prima 
Porta. It represents the emperor deified after death. 
—A statue of colossal proportions, tin, 
Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius, has been foun 





near the Villa Massimi, by some workmen engaged 
in preparing the ground for a railway station. The 
figure shows traces of gilding on the head, and of 
red t on the face. The Pope has presented it to 
the Museum of the Capitol. 

Napies.—A boy named Giovanni Gargano, son 
of an itinerant dealer in lemonade, and not yet ten 
years of age, is just now creating no little stir among 
the dilettanti of this city by his genius for sculp- 
ture. He exhibited before the Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts a group in clay of the 
‘ Descent from the Cross,’ taken from a panting in 
the church of 8S. Francisco di Paola. A doubt 
having been expressed by some of the members as 
to its being actually the re he procured 
some clay, and at once er yg 
the com , a copy of a statue in room. 
Means oe tog ‘adopted for giving Gargano the 


opportunity of cultivating his talents. 
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SUBSTITUTE tions in not a few. Similar successes have not, | engraving ; hitherto, however, all 
FOR W OOD ENGRAVING. | however, followed hie endeavouse when he hes | tHe enqrerare ave still left in iat pa 

pushes rs ventured into the region of Art ; here matter will | the field; nor are we by any mennp tebe ta 
Mourirarious have been the attempts, through- not yield obedience to mind, so to be get though | what we now lay before our readers will be the 
out the latter ages of the world especially, to photography and chromo-lithography, and other | means, even ultimately, of dilodging them from 
bring scientific knowledge to bear upon the pro- methods of artistic production, have done some- | the Frage wey they have so long and so 
ductions of human industry, in order to lessen, | thing in the way of supe ing the hand-work | he d in the domain of Art. But it is our 
if not entirely supersede, & efforts of manual | of the painter, and machinery is employed to do | to —_ into whatever comes before us in 
labour: and so far as the operations have been that which, a few years ago, was accomplished way of novelty which bears on the face of it 
directed to the machinery of construction and to only by the tools of the sculptor. Art, as a | bability of success, while it is ® duty to any one 
manufacturing processes the results have proved creator and skilled workman, defies all scientific | who seems to have made out a case to give it all 
marvellous. . It seems as if no limit could be | aid; it is, and must be, self-dependent. the publicity in our power. -For this purpo 
assigned to the ingenuity of man in devising and | Perhaps there has been no other department | we introduce an account of Mr. Schulze’s process 
creating what would best minister to his absolute of Art in which so many efforts have been made | of producing 


blocks for type-printing, intended 
necessities in all instances, and to his gratifica- to find a substitute for actaal labour as wood- | to do away with wood agua ting, 
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CARRYING HOME THE DEER. BY C. HILGERS. 


_ Mr. Schulze is a German architect, resident in ing are very close together, a thin coat will suf- | latter must first be rendered waterproof ; and 

New York, but now staying in London for a fice. After this ground has been applied, the | after it has undergone this process, 

short time. He informs us that the material plate, or glass, has to be submerged in water for | attached, with a waterproof paste, vs the 

on which the drawing is to be made may be of about ten or fifteen minutes; then a stro even plate before it is covered py manner 

glass, or any other hard and smooth surface. stream of water is poured upon it, which will | in all other respects it 18 treated in : 

The drawing is produced with a pen, and ink remove the waxy substance above the lines of the | just described. Before taking the hin coat of 

composed of pure gum arabic dissolved in water, drawing, but will leave that between the lines | the plate must be covered with a thin nea 

with the addition of sufficient sugar to prevent undisturbed. In most cases the grounding will | alcoholic varnish, and when ary, 

it cracking when dry; lamp-black, or any other be sufficiently high to ensure a good electrotype | plumbago—is applied with a soft bi by 

colour, is mixed with the gum solution to render for printing; but where considerable height is The advantages of the process are preg 

the work visible. When the drawing is com- required between lines far apart, this can readily the inventor to be :—The obtaining » perfor’ not 

pleted, it is covered with a coat of bees-wax, be effected by applying wax according to the | simile of the artist's work ; the drawing use for 

grape resin, and linseed oil. The thickness method now employed by stereotypists, or by | to be reversed, as in the methods now ™ 

pe the covering depends on the kind of work adding asphaltum with the brush. Should the | copying on the wood pictures or objects ; 
opted by the artist; if the lines of the draw- artist prefer to make his drawing on paper, the | ness ; and, saving of time. 
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As examples of M. Schulze’s process we intro- | our hands ready for the printer. It will be for ; 

S  peentwe cagraving®, as we must call them, taken apparent to all who have any knowledge of the pe as = per eens bo woken or stiength 
from pictures by German painters of repute. various methods of engraving, that these prints | the draughtsman on Saal "Thie pve by 
The subjects were selected by ourselves, and were resemble etchings rather than woodcuts; and objection to some, and to s certain J hi 
drawn on glass by M. Schulze, who submitted | that such will always be the result of the process | inasmuch as there will o Rams extent it is, 
them in that state to our inspection; two or | is evident from the fact that the only can be | of crudeness and formalit . moe yy thom 
three days afterwards the electrotypes were in | employed, the brush, for tints and washes, is use- | ing, and an absence of breadt and toenhinn of 
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touch, than where the brush is which seems peculiarly adapted to architecture, | taken out by him and his partner, Mr. F. W. 
partially. On the other bend, f Cooption be + cen pace of 4 hi x atic, though they | Billing, are three others worthy of mention : the 
taken to the style of these examples, it must be | are far from inferior productions. M. Schulze | first, to make the original ary | a photo- 
remembered that the inventor is not an artist by | considers his invention, for which he has obtained graphic negative without t om , —~ 
profession, but an architect; and that a skilful | a patent in his own country, England, and | from which prints may be S —_—_ ; 
artist may produce works of a higher character, France, to be yet in its infancy, an trusts to | negatives; the second, aot les @ m ping 
by this process, than those we introduce here, | carry it further in future experiments. | purposes ; the third, for etching on metal. 
more for the purpose of exemplifying the process, Besides the above specified branch of the patent PEER 
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THE, TURNER “GALIERY. .|",’.”.” LORD.STANLEY | 5)! 0) 

e sere wit -gey ae non ON SCHOOLS OF: ART,*ETC. « | 

>. FISHING-BOATS. ‘ = —* Lalit el ene : 

03. “MA Ny 2. Conece Ir is a gratifying’ task to, draw attention to | it is’ 

his picture “was painted, when it was | the views of an enlightened statesman con- | tith 
babeeks ged if ‘cahibit ra, under what | cerning one of the most important subjects 

name it, sits appearance; have never been | to which the public mirid~can’ be" directed>| ~ 

which “is represented recognisable; those old | to the Art-students at Preston, availed him- 

wooden may have existed somewhere or | .01¢ of the occasion to offer certain remarks, 

other in the early of the present century— | 5.1) of wisdom, and pregnant with 


iod to from its manner, the picture 
sone bly el anal on on ther haw good not only to the schools and the towns 


long been swept away by the surges of the ocean | ™ which ~~. es ted, des the whole 
natural dey, or, what is yot more probable | Toferred. to three topica—let, The! bedeuetel | sock ertnuna, ani tadecd the 

have given to t m improvemen 1 ‘ é a bak 3 Indeed the g 

and ¢ foes which are almost eenyahied visible, | changes that have of pet er ~— fully agree with him in this vie ; 

both inland and by the sea-board. Mr. Thorn- | British manufactured Art Be y, The influ-| «1 think that in promoting Glad 

bury, in his “ Life of Turner,” nen the picture, | ence of Art-schools established in so many | Design, intended for the better cultun 

but without mentioning his authority, the date of — of the. kingdom ; and 3rdly, The capa- | we are supplying a real want, and repr 

1805. “At the sale of Mr. Birch’s collection in | hjlities of the people generall » of all classes, : 

1853, it was sold for the sum of 1,250 guineas to | to receive Art-education, pers to profit by it. 





real rer ialer Ack: time.” 


its presént owner, Mr. F. T. Rufford, Prescot | We have long and strenuously contended | But he will find no difficulty it 
House, Stourbridge. ; not only that rng Fo no natural deficiency of proofs on oe eae 
From his earliest years as a boy-artist, Turner | taste and Art-love in this country, but that oF the I e60 Schools Of a 
delighted in shipping and marine views. “He | .. receive ‘continual evidence « both, and of the Department of Science andiArt” 
bicgrenher and bad thece frst studied the | that the lower, as well. as the upper orders, | manutactivers. generally ignore, Hama) 
green water of the incoming wave that turns the | Contrast favourably with those of either Ger- public see but little evidence of. thei 
chalk rock it covers for a moment to an emerald | many or France. It is a far too common | All ies know them to bea: 
wall. “The fishermen’s houées at Dover, and the | custom to raise the people of the Continent | °°" = Lary - that it is the’dube" 
pig-tailed sailors, when quite a boy he had copied | far above us when speaking of that taste Py the interest, of the natin aaa 
and coloured from his patron Mr. Hendereon’s | which is supposed—and rightly—to'be the thaws : and th  haye nd quéstiwadiie 
sketches.” He commenced with views on the | great teacher of purity, order, and social em; an ded re Ag vedinels 
Thames, painting them in water-colours; but his | morality. There can be no greater thistake. largely *h a Toad ng of. 
first attempt in oil was a scene on the river, the | Those who have travelled in any part of Bat. pres ; it te notorious’ tae" ere 
subject being a ‘Sunset on the Thames, near Europe, if they will look away from’ buge y We repeat, wind. snidindaiea 
the Red House, Battersea.’ The sketch had been | .tructures and costly monuments—erected in | °° grossly misdirected and. mismanaged as. 
made, in crayons, only the preceding day to that | 1:16 cases out of ten at national expense— create indifference, amounting almost tocon- 
on which the picture was painted, when Turner | 174 tun their eyes towards those humbler | tempt, in the several towns “in” which'they 
snd companion “in «brat wera ry tft Stone in which At ny act forthe good | e=g.eabliabed. au 
distance from the shore. It ~ with great difi- |.0f the masses, will find proofs in abundance shall aa Ion eae attentio 56 ai °: 
culty they eventually “got afloat, so henlless had | that taste is by no means the characteristic | W° a prs pray ss oad 
the enthusiasts been” of either time or tide.” “It |'of the people—certainly ‘not more so than | S™"6" 1" soe other profs he a : 
is also on record that his “first oil picture of any | it is in the British Islands. This topic, | btain them. Notwithstanding thi evil"and 
size or consequence was a view of flustered and | however, is one the proper treatment of which | peer we receive from these eciocas maa & 
scurrying fishiuig-boats in a gale of wihd off the | demands larger space we can at present | the ath te might have, and ought ‘have | 
Needles, which General Stewart bought for ten | give it; Lord Stanley has well said— ucie cathe na dgabt of the progress’that 
ate ee! “A to Sie earliest ope ee ad Bee persons who tell you there is a British Art-manufacture has made/d 
conturtt ond Thich ove still in yh oe point of refinement which is reached in some | the last ten, or, it may be, twenty 
found’ memoranda of coast scenery, such as | Other countries, to which you will never bring Jord Stanley quotes with justifiable « pre 
women sorting dry fish, and innumerable studies | the English taste. Ihave that ‘often, te the evidence of this progress, suppied 108 
of boats, both rowing and sailing, and in every I don’t believe it _ There is no want of by witnesses in France:— | 
possible’ position, “sailing prospérously, or | taste for beauty in the English mind... The Eng- | * yep 
stranded, shipwrecked, and Coben up into mere | lish eye is more sensitive to dirt, to disorder, to | | Moree he Exhibition of 862, says = 
bundles ‘of staves. Already he collects analytical _ whatever indicates ‘negligenée, and slovenliness, | 10 his report on t + is visibleab 
diagrams of Dutch boats, with an eye to get | than that of any people of Europe, excepting the | ‘ The upward "Tho whole world has been struck 
nearer to Vandervelde ; and he is evidently bent | Dutch. Our gardens excel those of any other | the English. “hich they have made, sifice 
on marine-painting and on coast scenery, as he | nation. Ihave never heard that English gen- | with the progress wi desi for stuffs’and in 
afterwards proved to be.” ; tlemen are inferior to foreigners, either in love | the last = - oo ore eed 
And what a great naval pictorial gallery would | for Art or in ap Ag appreciating it; and the coer odor ar furniture! (Ande 
all his drawings and pictures of this cl ‘bit, | What one class can do, that, with equal oppor- _ seul » ani oe - ~iotic’ alarm 
gs Pp 8 class exhibit, ~<A ” dwells with a very natural and patti 
could they be gathered under one roof—a’collec- | tunities, can be done by any other class. | on what he calls ‘ the pre-eminence of 
Saas lee ieee an Wed. aoe wer in the | Lord Stanley is comparatively a young | the domain of taste’ receiving ® ¢ 
works world or tothe to thes llantry < Vas man, but his experience can go back to & newly created competition © on 
seamen—for Turner painted only two or thees | Petiod when Art-love and Art-comprehension Another of the French epg 
rea-fights—but because there are few Englishmen | @ England were in very different states from subject :—‘ It is a waits France from this 
who feel no interest in the ocean and all apper- that which they present in the year 1865. that a ee © enake to the same effer 
taining to it; naturally we are a sea-loving “ Artistic culture,” he says, “does not come qin’ ng de, in the same way, 
le. ~~ by nature, and, unless it did, there were no | — Behe it is oe uty to remind 0 
We cannot understand how Mr. Thornbury | mean’ by which it could ‘possibly reach’ the ®™ ken that defeat is possible, that itmay bee 
and Mr. Worniim ‘can speak of the picture of | mass of English society.” Much of the im- tone se at no distant date. English industry 
‘ Fishing-Boats’ as characterised by ‘‘repose.” | proved order of’ things he attributes to the | daring the last ten years made amazing pro a 
The former says, “There is a beautiful repose | establishment and promotion of “Schools of o14 ~ may soon be left behind?” ge! 


about this scene, with its smooth shore, anchor Design ;” so he calls them, although the , ar lan 
on the sands, wooden jetties, and roll of majestic | yy; Ge dustanation te “aeht ( Our experience extends over & far | 
breakers ;”—the latter, « There is a feeling "Ne = modern designation is “schools of the De- e time, 


: : ” much longer # 

~ partment of Science and Art”—a term ad- | , and for & m at 
ve ond weil ain “and water indicateragne | Mirably calculated to check their popularity | that of ca aes eg 2 
thing but quietude ; that’ heavy honk of ‘dark | &nd- impair “their usefulness,” and bestowed. couraging wor's We + to him to 
clouds coining tp with the-wind lodks-onrindus'|.UP0D them wholly and solely that one huge | it can be no disrespect épiniond’ 
of @ gathering: tempest ;) and “such -a»“ roll of | 8¥8tem, of, jobbery may have wholesale work | oppor ities of ‘forming ‘bee 
majestic breakers,” threatening-to lay the fishing. and double profits. There are now in England, ‘ ter than his.“ It wou’ 
craft on her bedm-end whet she reaches the shore | Lreland, Scotland, and Wales, ninety of these picture ‘the condition’ of rit 
with a heavy-phungs, is evidence enough ‘of -what | schools: amd, as we shall pediasy hes only | facture no, | th mmenced, 
pc call “dirty weather.” The composition | a few of them are really prosperous and ser- | when the Art- fournal was hi we 
rh pm vey bay oe for Turner, little cleo than sky | viceable to the great cause that Lord Stanley, | when (or rather soon ocr se! 

er, but it is beautifully realised. and many other far-seeing patriots, bave regard the arts of man 
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to be represented in a public journal. 

wort no decire to risk the charge of self- 
We have n 

ion, but there is scarcely a manufac- 
laudation, “| . 
turer in the kingdom who will not tell his 
jordship that our share in the chi on 
which ke — the nation is by no 
means limited. Year after year, for more 
than twenty years, we have been earnestly 
striving to promote the objects his lordship 
warmly advocates, and to do that which the 
Art-schools were established to do—to show 
that taste was not necessaril caper that, 
in reality, beauty is cheaper than deformity ; 
that there is not only no inherent want of 
taste in the English mind; but that“ English- 
men are not inferior to foreigners in love for 
Art or in capacity for appreciating it. 

Our jek ar 1 think our space well filled 
by this quotation—though a long one—from 
the admirable speech of Lord Stanley :— 

“ Art ought not to be, and cannot be, the mere 

laything of luxury, or the mere slave of wealth. 
frit were, I for one should care very little about 
it. I cannot conceive a man of sense and feeling 
settin t store on pleasures which cannot be 
therod ‘by the great bulk, at least, of educated 
persons. We value Art, we honour it, we seek 
to promote it, because it is in its nature universal 
—popular in the true sense; because, like all 
sources of enjoyment which are intellectual and 
not material, it belongs to all those, and to those 
only, who have within themselves the power to 
appreciate it,—who are scudents and scholars, not 
merely purchasers and patrons. Don’t let me be 
misunderstood. All honour to those—and in 
this great town, and in Lancashire, and in Eng- 
land generally, they are not few—who, having 
wealth at command, employ it in the judicious 
patronage of living Art. I have sometimes heard 
it said with a sneer of some such s, that 
they do what they are doing rather from a spirit 
of ostentation than from a genuine feeling for 
the cause. I don’t believe that is true, but I do 
not greatly care whether it be true or not. Hon- 
our, I say, to those whose ostentation—if it be 
such—takes a form so useful to the community, 
so useful to the thousands whom, though they 
may never see the gallery or the patron, the pic- 
ture reaches in the form of an engraving, and 
who profit by the diffusion of a taste for Art. 
Let us secure the thought and work of the real 
artist, let it cost what it may. The task of re- 
producing that thought, and spreading it abroad 
among the community, will never want capable 
minds and ready hands, for in this Art 
has gone so far hand in hand with literature— 
the cheap print has kept pace with the cheap 
newspaper and the cheap book. Whoever writes, 
whoever paints, in the present day, does so not 
for a select few, but for the entire nation. And 
let me say this, that if among every civilised 
pole Art be necessary to adorn and embellish 
ife, it is more than ever necessary in this age 
and country. The characteristic of our modern 
life is that, while comparatively secure and peaco- 
ful, it tends continually to become more organised, 
and therefore more monotonous. Labour is 
divided to a greater extent than formerly ; men 
in all classes—I speak of those 999 out of every 
1,000 who have their living to get—take to one 
serious pursuit, and do that one thing during the 
greater part of their lives. That rule holds good 
in all classes, from the lawyer with his brief to 
the operative who tends a loom. Nobody can 
doubt that the results of that system are 

for Society as a whole, but it may be doubted 
whether it is equally good as regards the cha- 
racter of the individual man. There is a certain 
monotony which creates a craving for excitement 
and pleasure ; there is a certain narrowness in- 
duced by constant absorption in one pursuit; 
and to satisfy that craving innocently, to coun- 
teract that narrowness, is no slight difficulty. 
Here it is that Art may do much. ..... 

ae For manufacturing success a certain training 
in Art is indispensable. Coarse and cheap fabrics 
may indeed go into all the markets of the world, 
resting on their utility and their cheapness as 
the so ¢ and sufficient recommendation. For the 
production of such we in England have great 
natural and acquired advantages. But for the 





more refined and not less useful class of fabrics, 
it is not enough to have good material and honest 
workmanship. There must be something to 
lease an educated eye and taste, and it is well 
nown that, as these, English taste had, 
until late years, been a byword throughout the 
Continent. It is quite otherwise now.” 


We have before us about a score of the 
statements made by “committees of manage- 
ment” of = ir Schools of Art, all pro- 
testing in the stron terms against those 
who p Hod to Brscecs. ny! my lords” at South 
oe “the policy of the De- 

ent.” y, a8 an example, the 
ollowing passages from the protest of the 
Paisley school ; they are followed by state- 
ments of the particular grievances which 
impair its utility and threaten its extinction. 
As much may be said of a very large propor- 
tion—indeed, nearly all—of the ninety schools 
to which Lord Stanley refers. 

“The establishment of Schools of Design in 
1841 was the result of a parliamentary inquiry, 
which fully established the humiliating fact of 
our deficiency in taste, or in its application to 
manufactures. The object contemplated was the 
education of all classes of manufacturers in the 
arts of design, so as to raise the value of our 
manufactures by the artistic excellency of their 
ornamentations. This was at first attempted by 
subsidising the efforts of the manufacturing loca- 


lities by ts of money, ex local 
comiiiets euden fae te mma ton 
were appointed by the head department, to whom 
fixed salaries were paid. orks of Art were 
collected, and the whole lacal administration and 
teaching were under strict inspection. From 
1841 to 1852 eighteen schools were established 
in various seats of manufacturing industry, cost- 
ing the public, in 1852, £20, per annum, 
including management. The grants ranged from 
£150 to £600. The number of pupils was 3,296, 
and the average cost about £3 Se 6d. per head. 
The instruction was of the highest class. 

“The s was entirely changed in 1852, 
whether wisely, or after sufficient trial, may now 
be doubted. At all events, it is quite clear that 
if the results were unsatisfactory then, they are 
equally so now, with the 9 of being still 
more so if the present policy of the Department 
is adhered to. ostensible and avowed object 
of the re-organisation in 1852 was to make the 
school self-supporting by really teaching design. 
A ent of Practical Art was instituted, 
whose uniform and constant policy has been, 
from time to time, to reduce the direct payments 
to the schools in manufacturing districts, and at 
the same time to establish schools in any place 
which would accept the conditions. The ve gee 
object for which public money was voted has 
become gradually obscured, until state aid has 
now been completely diverted to a ‘ national 
system of elementary drawing, and the main- 
tenance of a costly Central rtment of Science 
and Art in London, while Schools of Design, in 
the sense originally contemplated, are completely 
subverted, or left to their own resources. As the 

nts were withdrawn from the local schools, 
the parliamentary votes, in place of becoming 
less, oes from year to year increased. While the 
masters’ salaries have been reduced, and are now 
proposed to be substituted by an uncertain system, 
styled payments on results, which is sure to 
prove a very serious reduction of their present 
amount, the officials of the Central rtment 
have been increased, and their salaries enor- 
mously augmented. The system, which was to 
be self-supporting, now costs the country £80,000 


annum. 
‘* So much on the question, and as the 
proposed changes affect the masters. To the 


school in this town these changes cannot be 
other than disastrous. Whatever other places 
may do in the way of raising funds, by the teach- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen, to support # master 
while he is instructing artisans _ pee — 
to high fees, Paisley cannot hope to do mu 

pode that way than she has done. The popu- 
lation is almost exclusively an artisan class, which 
could not pay larger fees; and the upper class is 
too limited to yield a paying class to supplement 





these. It may, no doubt, be replied that Paisl 
must be as able to support a odeal as many other 
s which have a smaller population. But it 
18 quite evident that in the majority of towns 
where the new schools have been established, it 
is on the higher classes of society that the master 
depends for his income. He must have the artisan 
classes in compliance with the rules of the De- 
partment ; but it is not by them, but through 
them, that he finds his income. The restige 
and position of his connection with the Depart: 
ment brings him the paying classes. Those that 
formerly went to a private drawing-master come 
to him, and this is the reason that almost all 
those new masters are landscape painters—that 
department being in greatest request by young 
ies and others who pay high fees. De- 
partment encourages the masters to acquire the 
power of teaching landscape, knowing that that 
will enable them to gain the paying classes, and 
do the real work of a school for artisans for a 
non-supporting rate. As an instance of the class 
of schools developed under the present system, 
and the aid which they receive from the na- 
tional grant, take the following four schools, 
viz., Warrington, Bristol, Liverpool, N.D., and 
Taunton, and take the amount produced by 
general teaching, which is that of the higher 
or paying classes, along with that drawn for 
elementary or public school teaching, and com- 
the amount from these sources with that 
rawn from what may be styled legitimate school 
of design teaching—that is, from those connected 
with Art-industry, and for whom alone state aid 
ought to be given, and we find that those schools 
are entirely supported by the general teaching— 
the artisan element being a mere fraction of the 
whole. In Bristol, while £200 is drawn from 
the paying classes, only £10 is drawn from the 
others. The above four schools derive from 
general teaching £1,176; artisan class, £107 ; 
government grants, £687. That such schools do 
not constitute the class contemplated by the esta- 
blishment of schools of design, under the - 
liamentary inquiry, cannot be doubted. 
are merely private drawing classe.” 


We extract also a e from a letter 
published in the Manchester Guardian :— 

“I see by yesterday’s Guardian (April 8) 
that the t for Science and Art is this year 
£122,883. It would be well if the committee of 
the Manchester School of Art would bestir itself 
in this matter, and direct the attention of your 
members of parliament to the extravagant waste 
of public money by this department of the public 
service. I find by the last rt of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art (the ninth) that the 
total cost to the State for the maintenance of 
all the provincial Schools of Art—seventy-one 
in number—is £10,807 5s. ld. There are also 
ten incial navigation schools, which cost 
£1,052 2s. 6d. The grant for these purposes is 
£68,401 16s. 2d. If we deduct the cost of the 

incial schools of Art and navigation from 

the grant above given, it leaves the large re- 
mai of £56,542 8s. 7d. to be spent in London 
on the schools there and on the South Kensington 
Museum. Is it not monstrous that more than 
five-sixths of the entire grant should be con- 
sumed in London? The £10,807 given above 
includes every payment made to Schools of Art, 
that is, payment to masters, to pupil-teachers, 
for Hes and medallions, examples, prizes, &c. 

Lord Stanley may indeed ascertain that 
of the seventy-one provincial schools perhaps 
seventy are wong: eer fifty om — 
stron ainst the management at Sou 
Kencayton, and forty supplying proofs that 
they are doing but a very small portion 
of the work they 7 esuttohed to do, 

d are capable of doing under a govern- 
rea rightl  comatencted and conducted. The 
House of Commons will, however, in 1864, 
institute “inquiries” before granting @ large 
sum of money to ies who act—and are 
treated—as if they were entirely irresponsible 
to Parliament and the Country, 

We shall very soon be in a condition to 
support these statements by a much larger 
collection of facts. 
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HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND 
OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY ¥F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 


—The burlesque sovieties of the middle ages. 
oT cman Wich he Fo me 
ornamen 
bouee af A. by oS the fifteenth century, and 
after the .—Revival of the pigmies.—Uninten- 
tional caricature and naiveté of ign in the sixteenth 
century.—The beam in the eye.—Political caricature not 
unknown in the middie ages. 
Ix the preceding chapters we have seen how 
ly the spirit of caricature and burlesque per- 
vaded the middle ages. Hardly any object on 
which it could be —— ages — saghos 
itself foreign to t rpose, was free from it; 
and whaoouee stentel 1 representations could be 
introduced, caricature was sure to find a place. 
The love of caricature was, indeed, so great, that 
men of rank and wealth generally contrived to 
have among their personal attendants some one 
who was skilful in turning — to —— 
who contributed largely to t -prandia 
amusement of the henechold. Thetminttrels, or 
jougleurs, also acted the part of caricaturists, and 
not only turned people to ridicule in their words, 
but employed their powers of imitation to mimic 
their personal defects. A sort of political carica- 
ture was thus formed, which, no doubt, was very 
effective, and which seems to have been dreaded 
by those against whom it was directed. The 
barons kept their own minstrels, who 
would, of course, perform their duties of this 
description with more zeal than those who were 
at everybody's orders, and had only a eI 
interest in turning to ridicule alternately one si 
or the other. Such subjects are the least likely 
to be committed to writing, and they are mostly 
long lost and forgotten, but a very curious examp‘e 
has been ved in the shape of a satirical 
song of the time of the baronial wars under 
Henry III., in which a minstrel of the party of 
the ‘tome caricatures, with great bitterness, 
some of the leaders of the court party.* Another 
was gradually introduced to take the 
place of satirist in the great households—that now 
celebrated character, the court fool, who continued 
to exist down to the seventeenth century. 
Folly—or, as she was then called, “ Mother 
Folly”—was one of the favourite objects of 
popular worship in the middle ages, and where 
that worship sprang up spontaneously among the 
people, it grew with more energy, and presented 
more hearty joyousness and bolder satire than 
under the patronage of the great. Our fore- 
fathers in those times were accustomed to form 


themselves into associations or societies of a | 


mirthful character, which parodied those of 
® more serious character, especially ecclesias- 
tical, and elected as their officers mock 
cardinals, archbishops and bishops, kin 
They held periodical festivals, riotous an 


tious carnivals, which were admitted into the 
ial | 


churches, and even taken under the es 
patronage of the clergy, under such titles as “ the 
feast of fools,” “the fe t of the ass,” “ the feast 
of the innocents,” and the like. There was hardly 
8 continental town of any account which had not 
its “ company of fools,” with its mock ordinances 
and mock ceremonies. In our own island we had 
our abbots of misrule and of unreason. At their 
public festivals satirical songs were sung and 
satirical masks and dresses were worn; and in 
many of them, especially at a later date, brief 
satirical dramas were acted. These satires assumed 
much of the functions of modern caricature; the 
caricature of the pictorial representations, which 
were mostly permanent monuments and destined 
for future generations, was naturally general in its 
character, but in the representations of which I 
am speaking, which were temporary, and designed 
to excite the mirth of the moment, it became per- 
sonal and, often, even political, and it was con- 
stantly directed against the ecclesiastical order. 
The scandal of the day furnished it with abundant 
materials. A fragment of one of their songs of 
an early date, sung at one of these “feasts” at 


* It is printed in my « 


Political Su ~~” (the © me 
Society's publication). olitical Songs” (the Camden 





popes, | 
&e. 
licen- 


| Rouen, has been preserved, which contains the 


following lines, written in Latin and French :— 


“ Vir monachus in mense Julio 
Egreseus est e monasterio, 
Crest dom de la Bucaille : 
Ecressus est sine licentia, 
Pour aller voir dona Venissia, 
Et faire la ripaille.” 
TRANSLATION. 
“ A monk in the month of July 
Went out of his monastery, 
It is dom de la Bucaille ; 
He went out without license, 
To pay a visit to the dame de Venisse, 
And make jovial cheer.” 
It a a oe De la Bucaille was the prior of 
the of St. Taurin, at Rouen, and that the 
dame de Venisse was prioress of St. Saviour, and 
these lines, no doubt, commemorate some great 
scandal of the day relating to the private relations 
between these two een Towards re 
fifteenth century, lay societies, having apparently 
ne anuiettten Uhh tao dates Ge Cave, but 
of just the same burlesque character, arose in 
France. One of the earliest of these was formed 
by the clerks of the Bazoche, or lawyers’ clerks 
of the Palais de Justice, in Paris, whose t 
was a sort of king of misrule. The other prin- 
cipal society of this kind in Paris took the rather 
mirthful name of Enfans sans Souci (Careless 
Boys); it consisted of young men of education, 
who gave to their ident or chieftain the title 
of Prince des Sots (the Prince of Fools). Both 
these societies com and performed farces 
and other small dramatic pieces, and became, in 


an account of them, with e 
lished some years ago.* ‘ 
serve as an example. It 


Fig. 1.—MONEY OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF tue 
INNOCENTS. 


token of the Archbishop of the Innocents of the 
parish of St. Firmin, at Amiens, and is curious 
as bearing a date. On one side the i 

of the Innocents is represented in the act of 
giving his blessing to his flock, surrounded by the 
inscri M, MONETA * ARCHIEPI * scTi* Finwixt, On 
the other side we have the name of the individual 
who that year held the office of archbishop, 
NICOLAVS * GAVDRAM * ARCIHIIEPVs * 1520, i 
& group consisting of two men, one of whom is 








Fig. 2.—MONEY OF THE POPE OF FOOLS. 


dressed as a fool, holding between them a bird, 
which has somewhat the appearance of a magpie. 
Our second example is still more curious ; it is @ 
token of the of fools. On one side appears 
the pope with his tiara and double cross, and a 
fool in full costume, who approaches his bauble 
to the pontifical cross. It is certainly a bitter 
caricature on the papacy, whether that were the 
intention or not. Two persons behind, dressed 


apparently in scholastic costume, seem to be | 


Fy. 3.—THE BISHOP OF FOOLS. 


rather surprising that we find so few allusions to | 
| these burlesque societies in the various classes of 


pictorial records from which the subject of these 
chapters has been illustrated; but we have evidence 
that they were not altogether overlooked. Until 
the latter ond of the last century, the misereres of 
the church of St. Spire, at Corbeil, near Paris, were 
remarkable for the singular carvings with which 
they were decorated; they have since been 
destroyed, but drawings of them were fortunately 
preserved, one of which is copied in our cut No. 3. 


| It evidently represents the bishop of fools con- 


| the 


merely spectators. The inscription is, woxer\ 
NOVA pf he nna * STVLTORV * PAPE tthe last E being in 
the field of the piece), “new money of Adrian, 

pope of fools.” inscription on the other 
side oF the token is one frequently repeated on 
these leaden medals, sTvLTORV * INFINITVS * EST’ 
xvaervs, “the number of fools is infinite.” In 
the field we see Mother Folly holding up her 
bauble, and before her a grotesque in 6 
cardinal’s hat, apparently kneeling to her. 





Fig. 4.—THE WITCH AND THE DEMOF, 


ferring his blessing; the fool’s bauble occupies 


| the place of the pastoral staff. 


The same series of stall carvings has farnishe! 
the curious group represented in bare 
which is one of the rather rare p! 8 
to the subject of witchcraft. It ee 
woman, who must, by her occupation, denn 
for she has so far got the mastery of 1 NC 
that she is sawing off his head 
fam 








. Innocens, des 
* “ Monnaies inconnues des Evéques des 
Fous,” &c., Paris, 1837. 
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fortable looking instrument. Another story 

of witcheraft is told in the sculpture of a stone 
nel at the entrance of the cathedral of Lyons, | 
which is represented in our cut No. 5, One 


power, supposed to be 


possessed by witches, was | 


that of transforming 
William of Malmesbury, in his Chronicle, tells a 
story uf two witches in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, who used to allure travellers into their cot- 
tage,-and there transform them into horses, pigs, 


to animals at will. 





Fig. 5.—THE WITCH 


or other animals, which they sold, and feasted 
upon the money. One day a young man, who 
lived by the profession of a jougleur, sought a 
night’s lodging at their cottage, and was received, 
but they turned him into an ass, and, as he re- 
tained his understanding and his power of acting, 
they gained much money by exhibiting him. At 
length a rich man of the neighbourhood, who 
wanted him for his private amusement, offered 
the two women a large — had him, which 
they accepted, but they warned the new possessor 
of ie an that he shou!d carefully restrain him 
from going into the water, as that would 
deprive him of his power of performing. The 
man who had purchased the ass acted upon 
this advice, and carefully kept him from water, 
but one day, through the negligence of his 
a the ass escaped from his stable, and, 

ing to a pond at no great distance, threw 
himeelf into it. Water—and running water 
especially—was believed to destroy the power of 
witcheraft or magic; and no sooner was the ass 
immersed in the water, than he recovered his 
original form of a young man. He told his 
story, which soon reached the ears of the Pope, 
and the two women were seized, and confessed 
their crimes. The carving from Lyons Cathedral 
appears to represent some such scene of sorcery. 

naked woman, evidently a witch, is, perhaps, 
seated on a man whom she has transformed into 
a goat, and she seems to be whirling the cat over 
him in such a manner that it may tear his face 
with its claws. : 

Among the most interesting of the medixval 
burlesque drawings are those which are found in 
such abundance in the borders of the pages of 
illuminated manuscripts. During the earlier 
periods of the mediseval miniatures, the favourite 
objects for these borders were monstrous animals, 
especially dragons, which could easily be twined 
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AND HER VICTIM, 


| into grotesque combinations. In course of time, 


the subjects thus introduced became more nume- 
rous, and in the fifteenth century they were 
very varied. St an:mals still continued to 
be favourites, but they were more light and 


re 





Fig. 6.—BORDER ORNAMENT. 


elegant in their forms, and were more gracefully 
doen Our cut No. 6, taken from the beau- 
tifully-illuminated manuscript of the romance of 
the “ Comte d’ Artois,” of fifteenth century, 
which has furnished us previously with several 





pages of books was effected 
te people had become Setter a 

peop better acquainted with, 
and had learnt to appreciate, anton Art and 
Roman antiquities, and they drew their inspiration 
from & correct knowledge of what the middle 
ages had copied ee had not understood. 


Among the subjects of burlesque which the monu- 
ments of Roman Art presented to them, the 
pire figures of the pigmies appear to have 


special favour, and they are employed in a 
manner which reminds us ofthe sane toond in 
Pompeii. Jost Amman, the well-known artist 
who exercised his profession at Nuremburg in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, engraved a 
set of illustrations to Ovid's Meta 


which were printed at Lyons in 1574, and each 
cut and page is enclosed in a border of very fan- 
ciful and neatly-executed burlesque. The ies 
are introd in these borders very freely, and 


are — with great spirit. I select an ex- 
ample (Cut No. 7), a scene which represents a 
triumphal procession—some pigmy Alexander 
returning from his conquests. The hero is seated 
= a on ee a t, and before 
im a bi a vanquished crane, 
claims lead bis. pales. Belore them a = a 
attendant marches proudly, carrying in one hand 
the olive branch of peace, and leading in the 
other a ponderous but captive ostrich, as a trophy 
of his master’s victories. Before him again a 
pigmy warrior, heavily armed with battle-axe 
and falchion, is mounting the steps of a stage, on 


which a nondescript animal, partaking somewhat 
of the character of a sow, but intended 
as a burlesque on the strange ani which, in 


medizval romance, Alexander was said to have 
encountered in Egypt, blows a horn, to celebrate 
or announce the return of the conqueror. A 
snail, also advancing slowly up the stage, implies, 
perhaps, a sneer at the whole scene. 
Nevertheless, these old German, Flemish, and 
Dutch artists were still much influenced by the 
mediseval spirit, which they displayed in their 
coarse and clumsy imagination, in thei 
of everything like congruity in their treatment 
of the subject, with regard to time and place, and 
their naive exaggerationsand blunders. Extreme 
examples of these characteristics are s of, 
in which the Israelites crossing the Sea are 
armed with muskets, and all the other accou- 
trements of modern soldiers, and in which Abra- 
ham is preparing to sacrifice his son Isaac by 
shooting him with a matchlock. In delineating 
scriptural subjects, an attempt is generally made 
to clothe the figures in an imaginary ancient 























fig. 7.—A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION. 


cuts, will illustrate our meaning. The ul 
lightness of the tracery of the foliage shown in | 
this design is found in none of the earlier works | 
a of this class. This, of course, is chietly to | 
ascribed to the great advance which had been 


made in the art of design since the thirteenth 


century. But, though so y improved in 
‘an of Art, the same gs subjects con- 
tinued to be introduced in this border ornamen- | 


tation long after the art of printing, and that of | 


‘such was the conception of it 


| illustrat 


oriental costume, but the are filled 
with the modern castles and mansion houses, 
churches, and monasteries of western Europe. 
These half-medixval artists, too, like their more 
ancient predecessors, often fall into unintentional 
caricature by the ion or simplicity with 
which treat their subjects. There was one 
subject which the artists of the period of this 
regeneration of Art seemed to have agreed to 
treat in a very unimaginative manner. In the 
beautiful Sermon on Mount, our Saviour, in 
condemning hasty jud ts of other people's 
actions, says (Matt. vii. 3—5), “And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, 
Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye, and, 
behold, a beam is in thineowneye? Thou hypo- 
crite, first cast out the beam out of thine own 

e, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother's eye.” Whatever 
be the exact nature of the beam which the man 
was ex to overlook in a * —_ 

inly was not a large beam of timber. 

aa 4 the artiste of 
the sixteenth century. One of them, named 
Solomon Bernard, designed a series of woodcuts 
the New Testament, which were pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1553; and the manner in 
which he treated the subject will be seen in our 
cut No. 8, taken from one of the illustrations to 
that book. The individual seated is the man who 
has a mote in his eye, which the other, approach- 
ing him, points out ; and he retorts by pointing 
to the “ beam,” which is certainly such a massive 
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bject as could ‘not ‘edsily have sbéen’ overlooked | .! | 7 -cunmR wan conclusion that.in-the midst of 
About thirteen - : before . this,.an artist of) yb al fees ee “ess +t) | thon there still li an inna 
Augsburg, Daniel Hopfér, had published barbarism, . The disappointment whist 
" ries =} . se 4 = Wor « . any traveller must experience in visith the 
a. Ce. cree Ostman as! modern. Thyatira .is precisely the. same 
‘ mae sues <oamdl i 2 # that centuries hence would have filled the m 
Tue situation of Thyatira was for a considerable of any stranger to our national cities, there 
\period a matter of dispute. During many cen- | not, happily, been re-awakened during the ‘pre 
turiés its site was unknown, and supposed to be | sent ‘century, both in England and on tha Gee, 
and 





entirely lost. . When interest was revived regard- | tinent, a reverential rd for es 
‘| ing ‘the Seven Churches, speculati in to be | shrines, the castles the abbeys ai: 
:| busy as to the geographical position of in their ruins, are the ornaments of Europe, and 
Ruins in various parts ia Mi the landmarks of a country’s history. It is to be 
| christened with the name of this city, and one | feared that this conservative tendency is not ye 
x locality, very much to the south of the town now sufficiently indoctrinated into men’s” mito 
‘recognised as Thyatira, was for a length of time | Wonderful as are the changes now being 
esteemed the veritablé site. The modern town, | in Paris, many a time-worn relic” ancient 
.'"Ak-Hisear, has“ been proved to be the Jociim- | days, associated with French hi has been 
| hgoene 26 the city to which St. John addressed | swept away, for the loss of which the statslies 
. his warning: ». . : Napoleonic boulevard can make ‘hee 
The foregin facts will prepare the reader for | ment wt pos ae 
the further isappointing information, that‘6f-| « Progress and the requirements of commerce 
all the Seven Churches, Thyatira, or rather Ak- | have in like insane seeks civie prosperity the 
_ ‘Hissar, } ts the’ smallest amount of interest giatest enem af 
to the Christian traveller or antiquarian. “ When |.London. ‘In Manchester, in Bristol, in New- 
—— at Gast + Chandler visited Asia he'was scared away from | castle, and in many other provincial towns, the 
Fig. 8.—THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. =| the valley of the Lycus by the presence of the | most splendid specimens of mediavsl daamae 
ee oP This se p- | P . When Texier visited it, he considered architecture have been levelled to the ground in 
a large copper-plate engraving of this same sub- | 1), place sufficiently honoured with a’single lime | order to clear a space for buildings, monsters in 
a reduced copy of which is given in the cut in hhis chapter “Lydie.” A glance at the ac-.| size, and monstrous in taste. It is to be hoped 
- 9. ) individdal who sees the mote IM | -ompanying engraving of Thystire (Ak-Hissar) | that the tide of destruction is checkot el lattes 
- 3 , | will in e as thoroughly as an oe we ee oe See ee witnes 
| | actual visit to the place would, both as to its | such a spectacle as Thyatira exhibits in 
present appearance, and also as to the amount of annihilation of the stately edifices of classic age 
réfnains ” that bear evidence to the apocalyptic | The town is situate in one of the most fe 
age. The artist has happily seized upon the | valleys of Asia Minor. It is seated in 
|| most favourable spot for presenting in one view | of Lydia, on the river Lycus; and on 
‘a picture of ancient Thyatira, and modern Ak- | leading from Sardis in the south, to Ger 
Hissar, though it must be noted that the circular | north. It is 26 miles north of Sardis, and 
tower to the right of the engraving has no claim | north-west of Smyrna. The contiguity 
‘upon our interest,’as it is nothing better than | tira and of Pergamos to Smyrna accounts 
| thé'ruin of a windmill. The caps of ‘pillars, for the reais prepesyy tO ae 
fragments ‘of .plinths,”and remains of friezes | munication with the sea- being 
scattered about the”ground in various parts of | roads good, and the distance short, there is 
the’ suburbs, or othérwise turned to account in | convenience afforded by nature to the 
the walls and buildiigs of the modern town, are | Turk for conveying his produce to the great port 
the only evidencés which the traveller can now | of Smyrna. ee. ‘ 
discover of the once thriving city. Sir C. Fellowes | Thyatira is embosomed with hills, in the midst, 
remarks that Ak-Hissar teems with relics of an | of the extensive plain to the north of the river 
ancient splendid city. The statement is certainly | Hermus which is famous throughout the 
correct,’ but not appreciable to the eye of an | for its fertility and fruits. Cavaleades of 
ordinary traveller. Ts requires the taste and the | laden with the uce of Thyatira may be con- 
patient search of an antiquarian to discover in | tinually seen threading their way through the 
this town the teeming evidences to which Sir C. | narrow streets and bazaars of Smyrna, bari | 
% Strabo, 
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Fellowes alludes. We are ordinarily satisfied if | their loads to the Frankish quarter, to 
we can find but one ruin of stately importance | to the Greek and French merc 
on the site of an ancient city. It is in vain that | in speaking of Thyatira, calls it a Macedonian 
we look for one at Thyatira. Regarded as a colony. It is said that Seleucus Nicator gave it 
town, its buildings are entirely modern. No | the name “ Thyatira” because it hagpeeal that 
amphitheatre, no castle, no temple, no traces even | he was resident there when he received -e 
of walls, have survived and braved the centuries. | gence of the birth of a daughter (uydrayy 

a variety 











Fig. 0—THE MOM A ~ | Its prosperity has been its destruction, in anti- | is now considered that the assertion 
n seacrrertaird Serene” Tuy Pt qisrion peti Paradoxical as this may sound, | is incorrect, and that the ci , known : 
: TD } it is strictly true; and, mtoreover; it is true with | of names, existed long before the 7 
his brother's eye, is evidently treating it in’ the.| reference to all the cities of the Seven Churches. | conquests. It protably belonged to yvia 
character of yey or surgeon.’ It is only.| ‘The remains of the apocalyptic cities are most | After the time of Antiochus Nicator it rose im 
. to add that the beam in his own eye:| perfect "in those places from’ which’ trade has | importance, altho comparatively ae Be 
is of still more extraordinary dimensions than rted, and which have, consequently, fallen | known of it prior to the Roman comm S 
the former, and that, though: it seems to escape | into decadence. Smyrha, Philadelphia, Per-| Asia. It is in its conquest that Thystira 
the notice both of himself and. his patient, it is.| gamos,’ and’ Thyatira are still thriving com- | appears as a place of note on the page of history. 
evident that the group in the distance contem- | mercial markets. Sardis,-Laodicea, and | Frome Turning to the engraving, the reader - 
plate it with astonishment. The building accom- | are deserted. Classic remains are most abundant | sight of the slopes upon which re 
panying this nor oy! to be a church, with | in the latter; from the former they are almost | Great mustered his hosts prior to the fs 
paintings of saints in the windows. entirely swept away. The truth of this observa- | with the two Scipios that crushed his pow 
It was in this regeneration of Art, however, | tion may be still further demonstrated by a com- | and led to his untimely death. Pr 
that the political caricature took its rise. AsI| parison of the four still flourishing cities. In | Thyatira must ever be associated with the | 
have observed. before, the caricature of the middle | proportion to their modern prosperity is the | cf Antiochus. If St. John has made it « place 
ages was necessarily general in its character, Sasaation of their antiquities. Pergamos, the | of interest to the Christian historian, the 
because only* one ord, of the particular satire | least commercial and progressive, is the most | has invested it also with stirring rege aa 
was given to the world, and that was placed on a | rich in ruins. Philadelphia, on the highway | student of ancient history. In that Fae 
ren which was destined to last. for ages. | from the interior to the Mediterranean, retains | present in the battle, were three of Christ 
it had been Girected against an individual, or very few objects of interest. Smyrna has slipped | famous men of the second onters fricanus 
against & political , party, and had referred to | away from its’ ancient sites; but where the | Antiochus the Great, Hannibal, the brother 
PP the cventa, it-might never have met the eyes | m town has come in contact with Roman | Lucius Cornelius Scipio (Asiaticus it was 
of those whom it,was intended to affect or in- | or Grecian architecture, it has consumed and | of Africanus, was there likewise : song he 
ae m4 year.or two its meaning would | destroyed it. So’ also in Thyatira. A thrivi he that commanded the Roman army, ot 
o I forgotten, and it.would:serve no pur- | trade and a most fertile situaticn have f having merely accompanied him in held 
- 1t was.only after the art of engraving | an increasing modern town, and the destruction | nate capacity of his leutenant. Ups aa be 
multi a y mm yed, and copies might be | of the ancierit city has’ beeri the consequence:'| were confronted once more Hann! os the 
that o pitofinies atent, and distribtited’ at will, | This) may, -perhaps, be regarded as a natural | conqueror! Both the former com 
in politi ure-could be of any value | consequence, -ahd by some persons it’ would be | mighty armies that met upon the He) ag 
politics or personal contests. called inevitable. If natural, it isto be regretted ; | and there decided the conflict rene Thystirs, 
but if considered inevitable, we are driven to the | Carthage, met again in the plain . 
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and both as friends and attendants upon other 
! 


are i i ins about 

resent period Thyatira contains a 
Fa hundred i mn and three or four hundred 
huts. As already stated, it Boa 
mosques, and only one Greek church, if the 
wretshed structure honoured by that title may be 
admitted to deserve it. There are a few Greek 
and Armenian priests in Thyatira, which ecclesi- 
astically is under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Ephesus, who is here entitled Apycepeve. 
Christianity certainly has a resting-place in 
Thyatira—it has its priests—it has its church ; 
but anything more miserable than the attitude it 
assumes it would be hard to conceive. The 
staple trade of the town is traffic in cotton wool, 
and in dyed godds. It was the purple dye of 
Thyatira—its particular commerce—which first 
brought the place into contact with Christianity. 
When St. Paul was at Philippi—*On the sab- 
bath day we went out of the city by a river side 
where prayer was wont to be made, and we sat 
down and spake unto the women which resorted 
thither. And a certain woman, named Lydia, 
a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, which 
worshipped God, heard us, whose heart the Lord 
opened, that she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul. She was baptised, and her 
household,” &. The common tradition of the 
church has been that Lydia’s presence at Philippi, 
when St. Paul happened to be there, was the 
direct means of the Gospel of Christ being made 
known in Thyatira. She and her household 
having been baptised would be certain to make 
known the truths which they had learned, as 
soon as their commercial engagements at Philippi 
in selling purple stuffs brought from Thyatira 
had terminated, and they returned to that 
place. She, “ whose heart the Lord opened,” and 
who received Paul and Silas into her house, may 
with confidence be assumed to have been the first 
Christian missionary in Thyatira. 

The message to the Church of Thyatira (Rev. 
ii. 17 —29) is the fullest of any penned by 
St. John. Its phraseology is = remarkable. 
“Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, which 
calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and to 
seduce my servants.” “Unto you I say, and 
unto the rest in Thyatira, as many as have not 
this doctrine, and which have not known the 
depths of Satan,” &c. It is probable that these 
terms are used with the same meaning as “the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which I hate,’’ that 
was alluded to in the description of Pergamos. 
The same errors most probably affected these 
neighbouring churches, and the sin of Jezebel was 
akin to the sin of “the doctrine of Balaam.” 
“ Jezebel” is here used as a generic term, just as 
the “ Virgin Daughter,” the “ Bride and Spouse” 
are elsewhere used. ‘‘ When Joram saw Jehu, 
he said, Is it peace, Jehu? And he answered, 
What peace, so long as the whoredoms of thy 
mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so 
many?” As the term “ Virgin” and “ Virgin 
Daughter” were symbolically used to express 
purity of life and purity of religious service—as 
the term “ Bride” was significant of devotion 
and self-dedication to the service of “ one Lord” 
—s0 “Jezebel” was a term used to signify infi- 
delity of heart and impurity of life. Such in- 
fidelity, we know, abounded among professed 
Christians in Pergamos ; and it is evident, from 
the expression here used by St. John, that the 
Christians of Thyatira, in a similar manner, had 
used their Gospel liberty for a cloak of malicious- 
ness. Self-indulgence seems to have been the 
besetting sin of these infant Asiatic churches. 
The “depths of Satan” is probably an allusion 
to the errors of doctrine coupled with it ; for, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, the faith of the people of 
Thyatira was corrupted through the teaching of 
the agents of Montanus, who professed himself to 
be the promised Paraclete. 

That the church in this place became terribly 
corrupt there can be no doubt; nevertheless, 
although ancient Thyatria has perished and 
passed away, the early alliance between commerce 
and Christianity which planted the knowled 
of the Gospel of Christ in this city has survived, 
and still pesserves in modern Ak-Hissar a few 
who “hold fast till I come.” 

J. M. Bertew. 


THE LIVERPOOL 
INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS. 


FIRST EXHIBITION. 
Tur “ Liverpool Institution of Fine Arts” is 
now the only existing Fine Art society in Liver- 
pool. It is not, as many supposed, an amalga- 
mation of the two former societies, but is the 
scheme of a number of gentlemen who, while 
being for the most part patrons themeelves, take 
a general interest in the advancement of Art. 
Towards the close of the last exhibition season 
the “Society of Fine Arts” and the “ Academy” 
found it necessary to give way to each other in 
some form at least, A the result was that the 
supporters of both institutions united in friendly 
councils, and established the present institution. 
The artist-members of the Liverpool Academy, 
though courteously invited and pressed to join, 
declined ; consequently, as the will have 
no annual exhibition, they cease to exert any in- 
fluence on their profession. Though “ outsiders,” 
however, they still keep up their existence as a 
— what end remains to be seen. 
new institution has opened its first exhi- 
bition in the Academy’s rooms at Old Post Office 
Place. Doubtless when the new institution has 
acquired solidity and strength, an effort will be 
made to obtain a suitable building for future 
exhibitions. The committee are almost all men 
of wealth and local standing, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that steps will ere long be 
taken to raise a worthy structure for this pur- 
pose. In forming the new institution the in- 
terests of lifé-members and subscribers were 
taken into account, and satisfactorily settled ; and 
by admitting the artist-members of the former 
societies to the full privileges of the above, all 
differences have been happily merged. 

There are twelve inntined and forty works of 
Art exhibited, one-fifth of which are by foreign 
artists resident in France, ry olland, 
and Germany. Foreign Art rarely appears in 
such ag, in any British exhibition = it does 
in this. In addition, two hundred acceptable 
pictures were at the disposal of the hanging 
committee, but space. could not be found for 
them. As it is, the walls and staircase are 
crowded to the very entrance.’ 

The following pi tures, exhibite1“at the Royal 
Academy this year, are on the walls of the pre- 
sent exhibition :—‘ Burial of a Christian Martyr 
in the time of Nero,’ by E. Armitage; ‘Taking 
Notes,’ by Sant; Holman Hunt's portrait of the 
| Right Hon. Mr. Lushington ; ‘ Desdemona’s In- 
tercession for Cassio,’ H. W. Pickersgill; 
*‘ Music,’ 8. A. Hart; with contributions by 
F. R. Lee, A. Cooper, J. B. Pyne, J. W. Oakes, 
| F. Leighton, and others. A large fruit piece by 
Lance, ‘The Heirloom,’ occupies the central 
| place of honour. In the water-colour depart- 
| ment there are some fine specimens, among which 
| is Mr. Tidey’s large historical drawing of ‘ Christ 
| blessing Little Children.’ It cannot, however, 
| be said that the present exhibition is fertile in 
high-class pictures. Strange to say, the only 
historical work which, its treatment, can be 
considered as such, is a picture by a lady. ‘The 
Escape of Lord N ithsdale from the a or 
Miss E. Osborn, approaches the ur of E. M. 
Ward’s paintings of this class. is picture is 
well hung, and proves, on the whole, the supe- 
riority of lay hangers to the professional triads 
which are yearly elected by academic bodies. 

Some of the foreign pictures are deserving of: 
more detailed notice, as + Soa for the first 
time exhibited in England, but our space pre- 
vents us. ‘Lost Labour,’ by G. Schesinger, is 
more English in its look than any of the other 
pictures by foreign artists. It represents a live- 
ried domestic of last century, grown portly in 
his master’s service, making love in an aeons 
attitude to one of the young housemaids, who 
leans upon the back of a chair ina callous mood. 
He is evidently conceited enough to consider that 
his scarlet coat, powdered wig, and clasped hands, 
will ensure him success; if not, it is he arr 





. 


that he is a too comfortable-looking individual 
to allow a refusal to pain him smack. Perhaps 
this is the most attractive of the foreign pictures 
exhibited in the rooms ; but there are others well 


For obvious reasons the artists of local note 
—— ~ strength _ bp but we must not 
it to notice a -length portrait of a Liver- 
= merchant, by Mr. J. Robertson, of the 
iverpool Academy. This portrait is one of the 
finest mens of colour in the gallery, and has 
evidently been finished with great care. The 
works of the other artists have to be carefully 
looked for, owing, for the most , to their 
Pre-Raphaelite nature. ‘In a Wood, by John Lee, 
is a large picture of photographic finish, but not 
; enough in shadows. Another ambitious 
picture, by the same artist, is entitled ‘ The Book- 
stall,’ which, though exhibiting the “leathery” 
tendency which is a fault of one branch of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, demonstrates capabilities for 
better things. The other artists who exhibit 
ictures noticeable for their care and finish are 
essrs. J. E. Newton, Bond, and Davis. The 
department of sculpture is more prominent this 
year than it usually is in Liverpool exhibitions. 
If the exhibition is to be judged by the amount 
of pictures sent in — which lor ¢ most part dis- 
play cleverness and versatility, but the greater 
part of which are scarcely admissible to the first 
rank—it must be considered a successful one. As 
an inangural exhibition it might, however, have 
secured the wider co-operation of London artists. 
There is no important work which can take pre- 
cedence in the spectator’s estimation. We can 
scarcely suppose that the cessation of the prize 
system has had anything to do with this; yet 
many will consider that the new institution has 
made a judicious beginning in the discontinuance 
of the prize. In the strife for precedence be- 
tween landscape and portraiture, between his- 
torical and domestic, between Pre-Raphaelite and 
Post-Raphaelite, it is at all times a matter of 
difficulty to make an award without endless 
grumbling accompanying it. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Liverpool Institution has taken 
warning*from past experience. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the “ Ant-Jounnau,” 
THE LIVERPOOL ACAI EMY, 


Sir,-—I shall esteem it a favour if you will 
allow me space for a few words in explanation of 
the changes which have taken p in the 
management of the Liverpool Exhibition. 

A statement in a late number of the Art- 
Journal has probably led many to oe that 
there is an amalgamation between the say 5 
Academy and the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts. 
Such, however, is not the case: there is no amalga- 
mation. The members of the Liverpool Aca- 
demy have, for the present, discontinued their 
own exhibition, and will not take any part in 
managing the forthcoming one, but they remain 
her as a society of artists. 

Liverpool i of Fine Arts, on the 
other hand, no longer exists; it is, as a society, 
entirely broken up ; but some of its — mem- 
bers are upon the committee of a newly-formed 
society, who will conduct the forthcoming exhi- 
bition under the title of the Liverpool Institution 
of Fine Arts. The committee of management 
consists of twenty-four gentlemen, not artists. 

And, lastly, Mr. J. T. Eglington, the late 
secretary to the Academy, has left the Academy, 
and taken the acting secretaryship of the new 


institution. I remain, yours, &c., 
James Petnam, Jun., 
Liverpool. Secretary to the Academy. 


We believe Mr. Pelham’s statement to be sub- 
stsntially correct ; the paragraph in the Art-Journal 
which has called forth his letter was written under 
the impression, and with the earnest hope, that - 


i between the two Art-corporations 
Fy te yt healed, and that the public would 


Li 

have evidence of this in the exhibition of the Insti- 
tution of Fine Arts. It is much to be lamented 
that the elder association—the Academy—should 
continue to refuse the a hand of fellowship held 
out by their younger ren.—Ep. A.-J.} 


THE BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION. 
We are reluctantly compelled to postpone our 
notice of this Exhibition. 








worthy of note. 
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ART IN IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Duwitx.—The head-mastership of the School of 
Art in this city will soon be vacant by the retire- 
ment of Mr. McManus, whose pupils propose pre- 
senting him with a testimonial. 

Giascow.—The recent minutes of the Depart- 
ment of Artare creating much stir among the friends 
and supporters of the School of Art in this city; 
the wi wing of the grant is as most 
unfavourable for the future welfare of the institution. 

Braprorp. —The committee for erecting a statue 
of the late Richard Oastler—whose name -— long 
be gratefully remembered in the large manufactur- 
ing Aistricts for his exertions on behalf of children 
employed in the factories—have given Mr. T. B. 
Phillip, of London, the commission to execute it. 


The takes the form of a group, of which the | 
figure of Oastler will be the centre. The memorial | 


is to be of bronze. 

Buiguton.—The annual exhibition of the Society 
of Artists established in this ep —— 
place was opened in the mon r, wi 
a collection of upwards of four hundred works of Art 
of various kin Following the example of the 
Royal Academy—one, however, which would be 
“better honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance”—the opening of the exhibition was preceded 
by what is te an “inauguration dinner,” pre- 
sided over by the Mayor of Brighton, and attended 
by a considerable number of the inhabitants. The 
contributions to the picture gallery of the works of 
London artists were few; among them were in- 
cluded E. M. Ward's small rca of ‘Charlotte 
Corday going to Execution, ‘The Penitent, W. E. 
Frost, A.R.A., A. H. Weigall’s ‘ Elaine, R. Collin- 
son’s ‘Summer Ramble,” ‘The Last of the Aben- 
cerages, by H. Tidey, ‘ Dublin Bay, by E. Hayes. 
The local artists muster strongly, the more pro- 
minent R. H, Nibbs, with marine and coast 
scenes; the brothers Earp, Bennet, Mason, G. De 
Paris, P. W. Woledge, J. H. Scott, and others, with 
1 architectural subjects, &c. &c. The ex- 
hibition, upon the whole, is considered good; we 
trust it will prove more pecuniarily successful than 
previous occasions seem to have done. 

KIppERMINSTER.—A lecture on “ The Origin and 
Intention of Schools of Art” was delivered on Thurs- 
day, 17th September, at the Public Rooms, Kidder- 
minster, by Mr. Joseph Kennedy, master of the 
School of Art. The lecture was well attended, and 
at the conclusion a vote of thanks to Mr. Kennedy 
was proposed by the Rev. Edward Parry, and carried 
unanimously. 

LivERPOOL.—A new application of enamelled 
slates, -— a Liverpool paper, has been introduced 
by Mr. W. O. Carter, of Norton Street, from the 
design of Joseph Boult, Esq., architect, at the en- 
trance to Messrs. Agnew and Son’s exhibition rooms, 
Liverpool and London Chambers, which will repay 
inspection, it being a most beautiful imitation of the 
costly serpentine marble. 

Norwicu.—At a recent meeting of the town 
council, the subject of the School of Art was brought 
under notice. Mr. Field formally announced that 
the government had taken away fixed payments to 
the amount of £105 per annum, and had given 
them payments depending upon examination, which 
would probably bring them in about £12 10s., 
leaving something like £95 short. The result must 
be that unless the citizens were prepared to make 
up that a the corporation must stop their 
School of Art. The principle upon which the De- 
partment was making allowances to the country, it 
seemed to him, was so devised as to keep all the 
money for South Kensington, in order to avoid the 
necessity of their going to government for more 
money. The mayor recommended that proper notice 
should be given, so that the whole matter might be 
brought before the corporation in a regular manner. 

SHEFFIRLD.— We regret to hear that Mr. Young 
Mitchell, the able master of the Sheffield School of 
Art, has been compelled by ill health to resign. 

SUNDERLAND.—The School of Art in this town, 
though only two years of age, has ceased to exist. 

WIncuEstTER.—It is in contemplation to restore 
abige | ag — in this city. Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., has nm applied to wi 
undertaking the oe PI th reference to 

onK.—The annual meeting of the School of 
Art has been held in the poo I of the school, the 
Archbishop in the chair. His Grace said he could 
not sympathise with the and the sanguine 
language in which it spoke of the stride which the 
jon had made from 99 to 111 pupils, 

cme address he alluded to the demand for 
ty in the market. They might depend on it, he 
remarked, that “ugliness was going out of fashion.” 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Ne dee to iene ae 
ing appointments in t i 
meat’ Bouth Kensi mn :—Mr. G. Wallis, late 
| master of the Birmin; 
| been appointed an assistant kee 
|seum; Mr. R. H. 8S. Smith, M. 
| promoted from an assistant keeper to be ke 
| of the Museum, and in charge of the Educational 
Museum; Mr. C. B. Worsnop, clerk to the 
| travelling collection, to be an assistant 
| and Mr. R. Laskey, clerk to the Art Li , to be 
an assistant in charge of the Art Library. 
Mr. George Wallis, who is described as /ate 
| master of the Birmingham school, ceased to be 
master of that school several years ago. It reads 
better, however, so to describe him than as 
“ vendor of photographs,” the office he has held 
until now in the ent of Science and Art. 
Yet all persons except “my lords” and their 





officer capable of discharging the highest duties 
as Art ra a for that reason they placed him 
in the ition of photograph seller—a 
which humblest of its porters might have 
filled. Few men in England are better ac- 
quainted with the requirements of Art-manufac- 
tures, or of the way in which such requirements 
may be best administered to. He has, however, 
we believe, no pretensions to pepe § with 
| antique works, and is certainly not so well quali- 
fied for the position of “deputy keeper of the 
Museum” as for other posts in “the Depart- 
ment ;” therefore he is made “deputy keeper.” 
Who “ Mr. R. H. 8. Smith, M.A.” is we cannot 
pretend to say. Mr. Henry Cole is no doubt 
aware of some — fitness on his part (no- 
body else is), and so appoints him in the room of 
Mr. Robinson, F.S.A., &., late keeper. In 
Mr. Robinson the public had a servant eminently 
ualified for the duties that devolved upon him. 
t is to his indefatigable industry, no less than 
to his sound and matured knowledge, that we 
are mainly indebted for the value of the Museum. 
The “ Loan Collections” were of his gathering ; 
he has the confidence of every collector in t 
kingdom. The reasons for his dismissal are as 
yet secret; it is impossible, however, that the 





public servant has been shelved by being con- 


to be made—retaining his origi 
being consequently—-silent. 


and 


derived from his country, except those that will 
be recorded in its history of Benefactors. He 
lived long enough to witness much of the happi- 
ness he had bestowed and the good he had done: 
the value of his gift will endure as long as Art is 
a blessing. Glory to his name, humble though it 
be! His biography can be neither long nor 
varied ; we shall, however, endeavour to do justice 
to his memory. 

“Tue InrerxationaL Buripixe.”—It is said 
that the building has been sold to the “ Alexandra 


“rival” to the Crystal Palace. “Hyperion to a 


glass, but at South Kensington there is little or 
no other evidence of demolition. 
Tue Roya Acapemy.—We learn with much 


have refused to admit ladies as students in the 
schools. This resolution can be defended on no 
grounds whatever, but is discreditable to the 
members equally as artists and as gentlemen. 
Moreover, a very large number of the most 
attractive works in the exhibitions are the pro- 
ductions of ladies; we need mention only thoee 
of Mrs. Ward, Miss Osborn, Miss Solomon, and 
the Misses Mutrie. Art is not the only profes- 
sion in which women have of late years achieved 
distinction: and to exclude them from the means 
of attaining it by help of the Royal Academy is 
equally irratio a { unbecoming. When the 
Academy has been reformed, and wisdom per- 
vades over its councils, women will not only be 
received there as students but as sasniens 





viceroy knew that in Mr. Wallis they had an | 


annual grant will be passed by Parliament with- | 

oat inquiry why and wherefore this valuable | 

verted into a sort of referee ae pone are | 
salary, 


x. Sueersuanks has died “full of years and | 
honours,” although none of his honours were 


satyr!” The domes have been stripped of their | 


regret that the Council of the Royal Academy | 
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ners “unveiled” the work, 
Mr. Durham by the hand, thus in 
to the crowd—“ Here is the sculptor of 
tiful statue about to be displayed to 
all. I am proud and happy to call hi 
friend.” oe Durham has had 
days, such as have rarely fallen to 
British sculptor. 

Tue Heart or Enciaxp was glad to 
that Her Majesty the Queen was present at 
inauguration of hetti’s statue of the Pri 
Consort, at Aberdeen, on the 13th of October. 

Tue Roya Weppine Presents, the vari 
beautiful and costl ag that were presented to 
the Princess of Wales on her marriage, and 

which her Royal Highness was so i 
| pleased to exhibit to, the publi at 
| admirably 


i and im t, as 
waive irably executed, have fom aa lished 
the London Stereoscopic and Photographic 
| Company. These photographs are twenty-five 
| in number, they comprehend all the more 
important “ presents.” Nothing can surpass the 
brilliancy of these fac-simile jewels, or the 
aa | with which every individual object is 
reproduced, so that these photographs constitute 
a permanent exhibition of one of the most in- 
| teresting collections that ever was formed. To 
| goldsmiths such pictures as these are peculiarly 
valuable, both as portraits of triumphs in their 
art and as most suggestive authorities for study. 
Amongst the most interesting of this we 
Bes Se group 
| may particularise the photograph of the diamond 
= | opal ornaments, arranged and set from de- 
signs by the lamented Prince Consort; and the 
| beautiful set of jewels presented by the King of 
| Denmark, which includes the famous 
Cross. Another most attractive pair of phe 
phs are those from the portraits of the J 
rederick William of Prussia, the 
inted in oils and set in 


Fs S 
rks & 
ree saeil 


ei 





| works to the attention of age" readers, and 2 
congratulate the Stereoscopic Company on 
triumphant success with which they pro- 
duced them. 

Ravrraguie’s Carrooxs.—Mr. Tegg has recently 
issued a series of engravings of these 


compositions. We assume the prints to be repro- 


ductions of those executed by 
Bose, and others, 


Park Company,” to make at Muswell Hill a | 


pe the policy of 

questionable, as they iferio 

executed by Holloway, sets of which, 

condition, the = having been 1 

might latterly pu for one ° 

What Mr. Tegg’s series sell for we - 

but doubtless far below this sum ; if so, br, na 

sure to find their way into the abodes Fase 

possessing onl limited means, 28 they 

to do, if only for the sake of the subjects. 
Tus Lions eg public was see 
rised during past m 

boarding” placed round Trafalgar Square. 

was received as evidence that Sir 

seer had awakened from his sleep, 

lions were about to be in their laces. 

however, it was a ae the 

not the painter was busi 1 

ill-used locality, and the public was 


Tie 


sik 








another disappointment. 
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2 ro Hart Forrescus at Exerer.—A 
state has been erected to the memory of the late 
Earl Fortescue, K.G., at Exeter. It is executed 
in Sicilian marble, by Mr. E. B. Stephens, one 
of the many “ first-class ” artists to whom Devon- 
shire has given birth. The earl is r in 
the act of speaking, his left hand resting on his 
hip, and his right firmly grasping the robe in 

+ eho is habited. Around his neck is the 
Order of St. Patrick, and the left leg, which is 
advanced, exhibits the Garter. The base of the 
statue is of Devonshire granite, and was cut by 
Messrs. Easton, of Exeter. Messrs. Ware and 
Son, builders, of Exeter, gave the foundation 
upon which the memorial rests. : 

Mr. Muteeavy, R.A—Asalready stated in our 
columns, it is pro to form, in the spring of 
next year, at the South Kensington Museum, an 
exhibition of as complete a collection of the 
works of Mulready as it is possible to get toge- 
ther. The assistance of proprietors of the artist’s 
works is invited. An exhibition of Mulready’s 
|| drawings and pictures took place, in 1848, at the 
|| Society of Arts, Adelphi; but since then his 
|| works, and especially his life-studies, have largely 
1 increased. A nucleus of a complete collection 

already exists at South Kensington in the nume- 
rous pictures and drawings given to the nation 

by Mr. Sheepshanks and Mr. ernon. An excel- 
|| lent photograph of the t painter was taken 
| by Messrs. Cundall and Downes a few months 
|| before his death. It is an exceedingly agreeable 
i “er - p 
|| likeness, and is issued in two or three sizes. 

Mrs. J. E. Freeman, a lady whose works in 
sculpture are well known and highly estimated 
in Rome, where she resides, has oe t to 
England several models of very great excellence, 
which she desires to submit to British producers 
of Ceramic Art and of works in silver. 
are principally groups of children, auxiliaries to 
vases, &c., modelled with great ability, and ar- 
ra with rare skill, being in all varieties of 
attitude. Her chief production is a large vase, 
at present in wax; it consists of about thirty 
figures surrounding a vine, the little ones havin 
partaken freely of the juice of the grape, an 
exhibiting its effects—from the external signs of 

| mere joyousness, to the influence that extends the 
| drinkers at the foot of the tree; thus teaching a 
lesson somewhat akin to that of the helots of 
Sparta. The work is unquestionably one of ex- 
ceeding merit, modelled with a free hand, and 
exhibiting rich fancy as well as thorough know- 
ledge of Art. We faow of no artist so perfect 
in delineating children. 

New Desicns ror Monvumentat, Memortats.— 
Our attention has been invited to a collection of 
perfectly new and original designs for monu- 
mental memorials of every variety of character, 
and suited as well for erection within churches 








yards, by Mr. J. Forsyth, sculptor, of London. 
They are the designs that have been long and 
greatly needed, and they can searcely fail to effect 


generally in use. Mr. Forsyth has not 
pot ar ar of designs, but he is 
send them to persons who may apply to him; 
and he also has circulated hen Geen a wide 
cirele of friends. We may add, that Mr. For- 
syth, whose clever and effective works obtained 
‘wo medals at last year’s Great Exhibition, has 
already pooteent @ numerous series of monu- 


ments, all i i 
rye of them of singular merit, and all 





of ecclesiastical edifices. Mr. Forsyth is also an 
architectural seul 


t 
ment he te cng or, and at the present mo- 


upon many important works, 
all of them o: t Sant, for the vestamntion of 
Chichester Cathedral. In a concise circular that 
he has issued, we observe that Mr. Fo spe- 
mg adverts to the introduction of Hi dry into 
~ monumental compositions ; and he states that 
the superintendence of the heraldry in his monu- 
ey has been undertaken by his friend, the 
| v. Charles Boutell, the author of the manual 
|| On that subject which was recently reviewed by 

|} Us in the co umns of this Journal. 
Tue W INTER Exurerrion.—Mr. H. Wallis will 
i] a this exhibition on or about the Ist of 
: qramier, at the gallery in Pall Mall. His 
orts last year were eminently successful, and 





| whose admirable Art-manufactures have been 


as for the requirements of cemeteries and church- | 
| by all who are expert in the use of the lathe. 


a decided improvement in the memorials that are | 
published | n 
prepared to | specimen slabs and their regular stock of these 


searches, and with such energy have they formed 


| varieties. Sir William Hooker, of the Kew Gar- 


distinguished by their suitableness both | 
| 48 commemorative memorials and as accessories | 
| 
j 





| ducers of the 


| with com 


we cannot doubt that the a ing exhibition 
will be of excellence. Few men have better 
opportunities of collecting good works, and none 
have more experience in ministering to public 
taste. His exhibitions have, indeed, become 

ee ge ep the Art-attractions of the Metro- 
polis, whi are of high importance as marts 
where the true works Pp ote may be obtained 
without peril of fraud. 

A New Arr-rasuion.—At the funeral of Pro- 
fessor Cockerell it startled the attendant crowd 
to notice that each of the -bearers, as he ad- 
vanced to meet the body, a circlet of yellow 
immortelles thrust into his hand, which he was ex- 
pected to hold, while with the other hand he held 
the pall. The effect was by no means solemn or 
impressive ; it gave a theatric rather than a dig- 
ni to the solemn scene, and 
the eight eminent artists and architects look 
ridiculous. The mistake was not of their making ; 
it was a whimsical fancy on the part of the 
“funeral furnisher,” and will not, we hope, be 
accepted as an example. It is said that after the 
burial an unseemly squabble took place for the 
wreaths, which ought to have been returned to 
the undertaker, with the cloaks. 

Tue New Nationa Art Traixina Scnoous 
of the Science and Art Department, at South 
Kensington, were opened for public inspection on 
Friday and Saturday, October 2nd and 3rd. 
These schools, which are in immediate connection 
with the Museum, have been erected from the 
desi and under the direction, of Captain 
Fowke, R.E.—that fortunate “ officer of skill and 
experience in the art of construction.” The new 
edifice appears worthy of high commendation, 
and we regret that want of space this month 
should compel us to postpone a detailed notice of 
it, together with such remarks as we desire to 
make upon the “ Art Training Schools,” for which 
it has been built at the public cost. 

CoLoniAL AND Foreign Woovs.—Amongst the 
most interesting as amongst the most conspicuous 
objects in the colonial department of last year's 
Great Exhibition, were the numerous imens 
of the various native woods that constitute such 
an important element of the commercial wealth 
of those distant lands. The display of these 
woods imparted a fresh etimulus to both the 
importation and the demand for these beautiful, 
varied, and eminently useful natural productions. 
The value and effectiveness of the woods that are 
grown both in our own colonies and dependen- 
cies and in many foreign countries, have long been 





all honour, the banner of a most no! i 
and of a “ Prince indeed.” yeaa 
Painrep Wixvows or Gtascow CaTurprat.— 
Our contemporary, the Atheneum, has been led 
into — as well 7 unfair statements 
ng the heraldry in inted windows of | 
Glasgow Cathedral cad its commento eno by no | 
means justified by the facts of the case. In | 
accordance with ancient agen the donors 

place their arms in the 


have been privileged to 
windows which they presented to the cathedral. 


The best authorities in Great Britain were con- 
sulted as to the most appropriate forms for the 
arms, and our ae oe i for heraldic 
apt ae pain designs which ed 
the general A of this ont ef = mp 
throughout the entire cathedral. Lithographed 
copies of these designs were sent to the donors, 
who were required to adhere to the forms thus 
carefully prepared. Some of these gentlemen, in 
ignorance of those acts of parliament which regu- 
late the right of bearing arms, and who had not 
matriculated in the Lyon Office of Scotland, 
inserted arms in their windows to which they 
erroneously supposed themselves entitled. There 
has been no question of “ false emblazonment,” 
far less , % latanry,” as most uncourteously 
stated. attention of donors has been drawn 
to the irregularities which they have committed 
in adopting these arms without authority, and 
we have every reason to believe that the represen- 
tations of the officials of the Lyon Court have 
been received with respect. We may at a future 
time comment on what are apparently studious 
misrepresentations of the great work that has 
been carried out in Scotland. 

Femate Srvpents ix Scnoois or Arr.—It is 
stated that the monies collected at South Ken- 
sington for admissions to see the — gifts 











































are to be expended in endowments two 
* scholarships” (whatever the word may - ane 
to be “held by the two most eminent female 


students of the Schools of Art throughout the 
country.” The amounts are not given, nor is it 
said in what form they are to be applied. It is 
something, however, to find “ my lords” patron- 
ising “female students,” after their efforts to put 
a stop to the Female School in Queen's Square. 
Socrery or Arts—Art-Workmansnir Prizes. 
—It ap that seventy-two works, “ embrac- 
ing nearly all the heads under which prizes were 
offe ” have been sent in for competition. But 
inasmuch as the Society’s rooms are undergoing 











known and appreciated by several leading pro- 
igher orders of furniture, as in 
the instance of ar. Levien, of Davies Street, 
noticed with deservedly high commendation more | 
than once in our pages. ‘These colonial and | 
foreign woods also are naturally greatly esteemed 


Messrs. Fauntleroy and Co., of Bunhill 
Row, who exhibited the remarkable model of the | 
Royal Exchange, at South a have of 
late very power, aa increased their small 


st “ 
in detail in a Court of Law, concerning this pic- 


extensive repairs, these seventy-two works cannot 
be exhibited. It is, we think, to be regretted 
that competitors did not receive timely notice of 
this contretemps. 

Te.six’s Diorama or tue Hoty Lanp, of 
which we gave a detailed notice some months 
ago, when it was shown at the Haymarket 

tre, is now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, 
where it is deservedly popular. : 

Constanie’s ‘Learixa Horsz.’ —There is a 

ing about,” that will probably be heard 













ture. Meanwhile, Mr. White, of Brook Street, 





woods; and so extensive have been their re- 


a widely spread connection, that they are able, 
paratively little difficulty, to supply a 


no less than seven hundred 


collection containing 


dens, has been a valuable auxiliary to these inde- 
fatigable collectors and importers. 

az Basner or H.R.H. rue Paisce Avrrep, | 
K.G., emblazoned with his arms, has jut been 
placed above the stall of the Prince in t Chapel 
of St. George, at Windsor, amongst the ot 
banners of the Companions of his Royal High- | 
ness, the Knights of the 


Garter. Our sailor Prince bears the royal arms, vere £ 
modern times. 


as are borne by his royal mother, differ- 
cant cal with @ Webel of three points argent, | 
charged on the central point with a cross of St. 
George, and on each of the other two points with | 
an anchor azure. Over all, on shield of pre- | 
tence, the banner of the prince bears the arms of 
Saxony. In consequence of the absence of Garter- 
King-at-Arms from London, this most interest- 
ing nner was fixed Ean its becomin, Leese 
illiam Courthope, * : ad | 
Deputy Garter. Long may it be displayed in| 


| of a copy of it, made by Mr. F. W. Watts some 


| brilliant and costly candelabra, to decorate 
detailed notice than we can this month give them. 
} Se artist—native, we believe, of Denmark— 
| 


in England, to produce a work to be added to 
most noble Order of the | the wedding-gifts 


| be authorised by the Editor of the Art-Journal 
to offer insertions, reviews, 
at the same time aski 
some work of which he 
author. It is scarcely necessary for us to say 
that such pretence is a fraud. 


who is the owner of the original, greatly desires to 
obtain information relative to the “whereabouts ” 





twenty years ago, and which was seen in London 
a few months back. 

Messrs. Dernies, the famous manufacturers 
of chandeliers, have recently executed five large 





Hall in Calcutta. They are worthy of a more 


M. Barxintox, of Berners Street, an accom- | 
ving been commissioned by the Danes resident 
to the Princess of Wales, is 
vase in silver, which, when com- 
vie with the best Art-works of 


Caution To ARrTisTs AND THE Pus.uc—A 
mn has been addressing, y and by 
er, various artists and others, pretending to 


&e., in that eg 
for subscriptions for 
is, or assumes to be, the 
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REVIEWS. 


A CHART oF THE HistorRY OF ARCHITECTURE ; 
showing, under the similitude of Streams, the 
rise, ‘caeenslegieal sequence, relations, and 
periods of the various known styles of all 
countries and ages. By Samuzt HvcGIns, 
Architect. 


Tue Covrss AND CURRENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Samui Hvuoours, Architect. Published 
by Joun Wzaxe, London. 


It is the intention and the desire of Mr. Huggins 
that his chart of the “ History of Architecture” and 
his agreeable little volume on the “Course and 
Current of Architecture” should always be associated 
with one another—as he would say, they should 
flow on together, each one always illustrating and 
increasing the effectiveness of the other; at the 
same time he has endeavoured so to endow them 
both with the power of speech that, should they ever 
part company, they would still have no difficulty in 
making themselves understood. We consider that 
Mr. Huggins has completely succeeded in his plan, 
so that, while we hold it to be decidedly desirable 
that his book and his chart should voyage together, 
we can safely commend either book or chart to the 
attention those who may prefer to form an 
uaintance with only one of them. 
**Thechart, which is exceedingly well drawn and most 
carefully executed in chromo-lithography by Messrs. 
Day, is an entirely new application of an old idea— 
that is to say, the well-known aimilitude of a group 


of streams, rising from some remote and dim foun- | 


tain-head, and ramifying as they flow on into many 


fresh channels, is here for the first time applied to | 
the history of architecture. These streams are | 
styles ; and they are historical and significant through- | 


out their course, as they appear sometimes confluent 
and sometimes divergent, now solitary as the Nile, and 


now clustered in close contact like the Amazon; here | 


bending westward, and there bearing eastward toward 
the sun-rising. By such means as these the chrono- 
1 succession and the developments of the styles 

architecture, or, as they may be perhaps still 
better designated, of the architectures of the world, 
are truly shown; and their arrangement, with regard 
to their own geographical position, both absolute and 
relative, from east to west, is indicated at once 
correctly and in a manner easy to be both under- 
stood and remembered. The colouring of the 
streams also, as well as their forms and courses and 
systems of seproupment, is intended to convey a 
meaning peculiarly its own, showing how various 
influences told upon the gradual development or 
upon the decline of styles of architecture, and 
suggesting the combinations of various elements in 
the formation of such styles. The great fault of the 
chart is the period at which its streams are stayed in 
their course ; they flow on till the year 1800, and 
peg) og where they are on the point of attaining 


r highest present interest, they encounter a | 


border-line beyond which they have no power to 
= As this is really a very serious defect in his 
ngenious and useful design, we trust that Mr. 
Huggins may be induced to add another half 
century to a second edition of his chart. 

The volume, which in its primary aim is a com- 
panion and a key to the chart, supports our plea for 
a prolongation of the streams of the chart itself, 
since it is summed up with a very decided essay upon 
our own architecture—the architecture of this pre- 
sent second half of the nineteenth century here in 


our own England. The contents of this volume | 


have in part previously appeared in the columns of 
our contemporary the Building News. They consist 
of a series of concise but clear sketches of all the 
known architectures of the world, the divisions of 
the work arising entirely out of the nature and re- 

uirements of the subject, with a view to render the 

isposition of the several styles and their relation- 
ship and mutual influence as clear and conspicuous 


as possible. These essays want only illustrations to | 
render them complete, as far as they are designed to | 


go; and, even 
engraved examples, Mr. Huggins has succeeded in 
producing a series of eminently graphic treatises on 
the course and current of architecture. His book 
possesses the advantage of being small in size, and 
yet it contains a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion conveyed in a pleasant manner. This work is 
—a to Mr. Fergusson’s “ Handbooks :” but 
n may sometimes be i 
more exptons volum ae ie 
readers to compare the views of the auth« r with 
} those 
of Mr. Fergusson, while it will eutalaly ahunes 
a — of Mr. Fergusson’s woodcuts. —~ 
© have pronounced no opinion u the vi 
that are held and decidedly Seqeemed be Mr. Hug. 


aT 


| gins, as he treats of the “Course and Current of 
| Architecture.” We leave, however, with our readers 
| a sufficiently intelligible indication of the stream in 
which the architectural views and opinions of Mr. 
Huggins flow, when we state that he is a devotee of the 
Italian Renaissance, and that, as such, he pronounces 
the Gothic to have “died out” long 980. We our- 
selves are unable to subscribe to articles of 
architectural faith held by Mr. Huggins, and more 
particularly in the instance of the architec- 
ture of our own day, in which we differ from him 
toto celo. We must decline to recognise in any 
eastern stream flowing towards us directly from the 
east, the fountain-head of our north-western archi- 
tecture. On the contrary, we believe that our archi- 
tecture, to be noble in itself and es! our own, must 
bear a decided northern impress, while it may also 
admit much of refinement from southern and eastern 
influences. But this is a broad question, not now to 
be discussed ; Mr. Huggins has plainly made known 
his sentiments upon it, and we advise those who are 
interested in the subject to hear what he has to say 
—that is, to read his “Course and Current of 
Architecture.” 


“Bon Jour, Mxsstzurs!” Painted by Frank 
Stong, A.R.A. Engraved by H. Kosrnson. 
Published by McLzan & Co. 


This is a very charming print, one of the best lega- 
cies of the artist; it is, indeed, the last picture he 





thout such important auxiliaries as | 


es, it will generally lead on its | 


painted. It represents a family of Brittany home- 
ward bound from market, their baskets empty and 
their spirits light; prettier or more joyous faces 
could be found nowhere on earth. The matron 
listens, evidently with sharp ears, to the gossip of 
the merry maidens in the rear. Some on ee 
children are scattered about the cart, while the old 
horse that drives it is burthened not only by the 
driver but by the housewife, who looks very content 
as she draws near home. The title is explained by 
the shadows of passing travellers, thrown across the 
path, and who are supposed to greet the peasants. 
| The eg costumes augment the interest of 

the scene. Altogether the engraving is a most plea- 
| sant acquisition ; it is one that may —. cheerful- 

ness to a household, for the story is redolent of en- 
joyment. The engraver, too, has done ced yee well ; 
it is a free and open but carefully finished work, in 
the mixed stipple and line manner, and may be 
regarded as a worthy monument to the memory of 
an artist who died too soon. 


A Serms or Portraits oF INVENTORS OF Ma- 
CHINES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILE 
Fasrics. Published by T. AGNEW AND Sons, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and London. 


How much of the commercial greatness and the 
wealth of this country is due to the eight men 
whose portraits are embraced in this series, is far 
beyond our computation. Last , as stated by 
Mr. B. Woodcroft, of the Great Seal Patent Office, 
the number of steam-looms in Great Britain was 
| within eight of 400,000, driven with a power of 
| 294,000 horses, and employing 451,600 ee ng 
| in 2,887 factories, containing 30,387,457 sp 
A notion may be formed of the extent of some of 
the fancy branches of the trade, from the fact of one 
firm in Glasgow employing 26,000 persons in sewi 
or embroidering muslins, the total number cngiaged 
| in the town being 110,000. It was affirmed in 1857 
that the quantity of there manufactured was 
so great, that if they to be bleached in the old 
| way, by exposure to the air, the whole surface of 
| Great Britain would not suffice for bleaching grounds. 
These statistics are perfectly onnaieinds ; it is 
| only when the fact is brought before us in this sum- 
| mary way that one is able to realise an idea of the 
_ magnitude of a manufacture producing such results, 
| but which seems now, from the present and —\y~ 
tive condition of America, to have “touc 
| highest point of all its r 
And all this vast amount of riches and industry 
| is mainly due, as we have intimated, to these eight 





| “Inventors of Machines ”— Arkwright, C. ight, 
Crompton, Heilmann, Jacquard, Kay, Radcliffe, and 
Roberts—the majority of whom, having shown to 
others the means of amassing millions of gold, died 
in comparative obscurity and indigence. Kay and 
Crompton died in impoverished circumstances. though 
| parliament voted the latter a sum of £5,000, which 
| was soon expended in perfecting his inventions. 
Cartwright s nt his whole fortune on his loom, when 
parliament, in the shape of a grant of £10,000, re- 
; turned him one-third of it! or, as he was sometimes 
accustomed to call it, “six and eightpence in the 
pound.” Radcliffe, after being twice a bankrupt, 
died poor; and Heilmann, a Frenchman, as was 
Jacquard, left the world in the same pecuniary con- 





Barlow, from authentic ictures, 

in Mr. Woodcroft’s : ion. Te thos in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics cohtes be 
of _— interest. Copies of the 

of Englishmen, as these cannot be 
should be placed in our National Portrait 
with all those other worthies who have helped 
make England what she is. 


MISCELLANtES, HIsTORICAL AND Biocrapmicat; 
being a Second Series of Essays, Lectures, and 
Reviews. By WiiL14M Stpxey Ginsox, Eso, 
M.A., &e. &c. Published by F. ann W. Done 
WorTH, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The majority of these papers have found 


; they 

proportion. The objec eaed 
are multifarious, things old and new, familiar 
and comparatively strange, men both of good and 
ill report: all are written in a light and pleasant 
style, evidencing research, and affording information 
on topics more or less of a 


character. One 
of the articles treats of the International Exhi- 
bition, and another of the recent “ Art-Treasures” 
Exhibition at South Kensington: both papers ap- 
peared last year in Bentley, and, without advaneing 
any new ideas as regards the exhibitions themselves, 
or their practical results, give a fair and discrimi- 
nating general notice of the contents of each. 


Tue Boox or THE Royat Horticutturat Socterr 
— 1862-1863. By ANDREW Murray, Esq. 
F.L.S., &c. (Assistant Sec to the Royal 
Horticultural a With Illustrations and 
Photographs by JoHN LazicuTon, F.S.A, 
Tuomas Scott, and C. THurston THompson. 
Published by BrapsBury AND Evans, Lendoa. 


If any one beyond the pale of the Horticultural 
Society can have the slightest interest in this 
nificently “got up” quarto, we shall feel 
astonished. Gorgeous, externally, in emerald, mauve, 
and gold, we opened the volume expecting tofind inside 
something to warrant so splendid a covering, but the 
jewels are al unworthy of the casket, and we 
are utterly at a loss to conceive what pe 
the glorification of the society, Mr. Murray 
have in publishing a book on which no expense 
seems to have been spared to render it useless, or a8 
permanently interesting as a daily newspaper which 
contains a record of some ceremony that is forgotten 
almost as soon as the night closes upon it. A brief 
account of the early history of the society; of its 
languish ing condition till ‘its revival under the 
auspices of the Prince Consort; the ry Baie 
Memorial recently erected to his Royal ; 
and a long-drawn, tedious description of the gardens 
and their contents—all of which the — 
detailed 3 since,—these constitute meagre 
feast set by Mr. Murray in lordly dish. mo 
The redeeming point of the volume are the . 
trations : these, both woodcuts and 
the buildings and sculptures in the gardens, are 
really good—too good for the matter. 


L.—Purur Howard, Eart or ARUNDEL, CARVING 
Worps on THE WALL OF HIS PRIsoN IN THB 
TOWER. 

Il.—Tue Last MoMENTS 
aed se ee 
Pub iy 

We have here two interesting prints of incidents 

2a ea yee 

Latin lines ca 

known, and have been often quoted : translated they 

read thus :— 

“ icti suffer for Christ in this world, 

Pe tn mm 

The last words of Mary Stuart were . 

“As thy arms, O Jesu, were stretched upon 

cross, 2 sesaive me into the outstretched arms of 

thy mercy, and forgive me m sins. nia 
Both these subjects are és 

and Mr. Barraud treated hme a 

ability, having the likenesses 

rities, and skilfully introduesd va 

that tly aid pictured scenes. oii 

are effectively engraved, and, together, 

acceptable “ pair. 
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| Complete in 21 Vols, 4to., and Index, the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 











EIGHTH EDITION. 





4 HISTORY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL preEAPORE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF 


FIVE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


Price £25 12s, in cloth ; or £32 2s. 6d. in Half Russia, Marbled Edges, 





“The New Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica eclipses even 
the national fame of the previous editions, and of which the country 
| may well be proud.” —IMacmillan’s Magasine, 


| “4s @ book of reference the Encyclopedia Brifannica embraces 
every topic which may be expected to arise for discussion. As an 
authority on the several matters of which it treats, the distinguished 
reputation of its contributors is a sufficient guarantee.” — Lancet. 





“ As @ present to a son on his entrancc into life, toa minister, or to 
a relative in a distant elime, nothing could bo more atseptabe.”— 
Gentleman's Magazine. a 


“ A detailed criticism of its contents would require an enny-of cxitien 
to produce a review itself of a length quite incalculable, and criticism 
must be abandoned, because it is practically an impossibility. The 


world has now such an Encyclopedia as it never had before.”—Zimes. 








Containing the Discoveries of Captains SPEKE and GRANT. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD. 


STRONGLY AND ELEGANTLY HALF-BOUND, 
Price 60s. 


MOROCCO, GILT LEAVES, 





AppitTions, rendering it a most 





_ The Publishers beg to draw the attention of the Public to the LAST EDITION of this Atlas, which 
has undergone great alterations and improvements, and been increased by Lancer and Imrontanr 


VALUABLE WORK OF GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE. 
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THE Wi and on Mereator’s Projection. | W Ande pons, Canin, Ney Bronk America 
Thre Map of F moe : “ne Fiaman adet Gambian 
ip Rafat, sates 
Frcs, Sweat, Hala aod Belgiam, fam, Ratmay Mop | 00 {Cr Argentine ap ne Hopablic and Baliviay Diaaily Uru: 
pli ll gn mada he Sen, Hum, Spin and guay, Paraguay, and Guayans. 
Portanias Bulg: Sache, Geenge AUSTRALIA, New Zeslnd, Tasmania, nd Western Aus 
Ast fry ne Pn, ri ln en 
Asehigeiegh snl India (ineluding POLYNESIA AND PACIFIC . 
Prineipal Countries of the Aneient World, with 
AFRICA, ryt Suh Ain, bith oh Lt Di Tee too Ramen and Persian Eengioes. 


Accompanied by an INDEX of 65,000 NAMES, forming » reedy and most useful Key to the Places named on the Maps: 





The Publication of this Atlas is continued on the plan of frequent new and corrected impressions. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO; SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO,; WHITTAKER & CO.; SMITH, ELDER & CO, CORNHILL; 
HATCHARD, PICCADILLY; STANFORD, CHARING CROSS; AND SOLD-BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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IS A COATING OF- PURE ‘SILVER Se euibek NICKEL, 
sostel aceiaieiaed chemical and scientific purity and whiteness f Silver, which renders 
r emg re -poodaiel Be fea Sat of bounty yon wear iotiepe poet ct 


‘MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND. JOHN 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER, 
OLD GOODS ‘RE-PLATED a ta TO ol 
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_ SIDE DISHES, WITH LOOSE HANDLES, 
Forming the Set of 8, 
From £6 15s. to £12 12s, 
FISH KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases, 
From 12s: 6d. to.40s. 
DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS; in Canes ‘of "13"pairs, 
From £2 2s. to £5. 


~SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


MESSRS. SLACK have been celebrated Firry Yzanrs for the superior manafacture of their Cutlery. 
IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE: ‘ 
TABLE, 16s., 20, 22s. DESSERT, 11s., 14s., and 15s. 6d. per dozen, al 
Warranted not to come loose in. the Handle, : CRUET FRAMES, 
DISH COVERS, SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, £8 8s., £12 12s., and £15 12s. 18s, 6d. to 70s. 
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BEST BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS, 
Raised in one piece (set of 6) 
Queen’s Pattern do. 
Silver Pattern do. 


SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


Families Furnishing are solicited to inspect their extensive Stock of Fenders, Fire I P. 
rons, Paper and Japan Tea Trays, Patent Dish Covers, Tea 
every requisite in Furnishing lronmougery, which, from their simple but satisfacto plan of mar each article in plain figures at the LOWEST 
condistens with quailty, wi ay coavneeparchasrs of th advantages of elsting fos thei Totabicheneat’ 








8. a. a. 4. 
Black Fenders . . 86to 60 


|/ Bronzed Fenders. 10 0',, 80 0 
Bright Steel . . . 65.0100 0 a 
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KITCHEN SETS—Ist Size, £3 Os. 8d.; Medium Size, £8 lis. 1d.; Large size, 204 Me 


Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices-of every Article,.may be had gratis, or sent post JM 
ORDERS ABOVE £2 SENT PER RAIL, CARRIAGE FREE, AND PACKED WITHOUT. ©! : 


RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK 
336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE._} 














